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~ Trndbine F Colle Believing that the main objective of education is service to Man 
kind through the development of the whole individual, members of the teaching profession accept 
these responsibilities, 
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x Responsibility TO THE PUPIL 





The first consideration of the teacher is the welfare of his pupil. He guides the pupil in his growth 





toward maturity, preparing him to be socially and economically competent in the school, the home 
and the community, and to be happy personally as a responsible member of society 
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TO THE PARENT TO THE PUBLIC 
in The teacher recognizes the concern of the par The teacher is in a position of public trust. He 
ent for the child’s development and is ready to — serves as a trustee of the social heritage and 
share this responsibility and to cooperate with works for the strengthening of education and 





the home for the best interests of each child for the realization of democratic ideals 













Responsibility TO THE PROFESSION 
re ¥ 


The teacher maintains a constructive and cordial attitude, guiding those under his direction, co- 
\ operating with his associates, and respecting the authority of those in administrative positions. He 
FRANCI LU a : helps to improve the status of the profession by developing high standards. He is aware of the 
‘ values of professional organization and works for their realization 
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CTA-APPROVED 
FIRE INSURANCE 
PACKAGE POLICY 
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FOR 
HOME OWNERS 
AND TENANTS 


Home Owners, i amelie 
19-way protection may cost 40% less 


than ‘your present partial coverage ! 
TYPICAL CTA MEMBERS have saved $52 (owners) or $39 


(tenants) on home and personal property insurance with 
the CTA-sponsored 5-in-1 package policy! You are covered 
not only for fire, smoke, explosion, and 9 allied perils, but 
also for theft anywhere in the world, personal and profes- 
sional liability, glass breakage, and additional living ex- 
penses while your damaged quarters are being repaired. This 
19-way protection may cost 40 per cent less than you are 
now paying for partial coverage with various separate poli- 
cies! Or, if your home is underinsured in terms of today’s 
replacement costs (average $13 per square foot), this eco- 
nomical package policy may enable you to buy the extra 
protection you need at no extra cost! 


SEND NOW—DON’T WAIT!!! Even if your fire insurance 
does not expire soon, mail coupon now for advance 
quote giving you ample time to compare costs. 


FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: 
L. A.: MA 6-1461; S. F.: EX 7-3500; 
Yet: eae ee RP ak 


<)XFIRE — DWELLING 
1. Fire. 2. Smoke. 3. ix. 
plosion. 4. Non-owned \ 


hicle Damage. 5. Windstor., 
6. Vandalism. 7. Lightning. 
8. Hail. 9. Riot. 10. Debris 
Removal. 11. Added Living 
Expenses. 12. Falling Airera‘t. 


<< FIRE — CONTENTS 


All dwelling coverages, as 
above, for your personal 
property, including furniture, 
silverware, glassware, cloth- 
ing, luggage, cameras, sports 
equipment, appliances. Also 
jewelry, furs, cash. 


SL THEFT: HOME & AWAY 


13. Burglary, larceny, robbery, 
theft (including from unat- 
tended locked automobile). 
14. Damage to dwelling or 
contents caused by theft or 
attempted theft- 


SLPERSONAL LIABILITY 


15. Liability for accidents such 
as injuries caused by your 
children, pets, sports activi- 
ties. 16. Professional Liability. 
17. Medical Expenses. 18. 
Costs of Defense. 


SXLGIASS BREAKAGE 


19. Insures your home against 
glass breakage from any 
cause, including earthquakes. 
Covers windows, glass doors, 
transoms. built-in mirrors 
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ESSENTIAL! 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN ° 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 ° 550 Kearny Street, San Francisco § 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-approved 
HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 








Teacher's Spouse's 

Name Name 

School School School 

Name Ee ee ee City 7, 
Present Present 

Mailing Address ee City County PN encmmmmainnnnemacniitll 
Location of Property To Be Insured Home 

(if same as Mailing Address, write ‘‘same")__ Phone aan 
Building Shingle Comp- Other Frame Other 

Construction: Roof: (wood) [J osition [] (describe) Walls: (wood) 1] Brick 1 (describe) aceia 


Teacher's 
Professione’ 
ae 


Insurance now carried in None (] Comprehensive 
California Casualty Teachers Plan: 


Auto [] Personal Liability (J 
_____ HOME OWNERS (OR BUYERS) COMPLETE THIS SIDE TENANTS (RENTERS OR LESSEES) COMPLETE THIS SIDE __ 


Date Present Dwelling Value of Building 

Fire Policy Expires __ ___(Am't Ins. Desired) $ 
(If no policy, write “*None’’) 

Names of Main 

Cross Streets 


If all persons permanently residing in your 
household are non-smokers, please check here (] 





Date Present Personal Property 
(Contents) Policy Expires 
Value of Personal Property 
(Amount of Insurance Desired) $ 
Private Apart- 
Dwelling (] ment (] Other 


Sear (If no policy, write ‘None’’) 
Dwelling in 


city limits? Yes (] No (J 
If you are in a Special Fire 
District, please give its name 
Ownership 

of Dwelling: Fully Owned [J Cal. Vet. G.I. FHA (J Other 
Name of Bank or 


| live in (check one): 


Number of Living Units 
In Building: | to 4 (If over 4, show number of units) an 


Does the building contain any 
Business Premises (stores, shops, etc.) ? 


YesO) No Q + -3/60 
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1705 Murchison Drive 
Burlingame, California 


Phone OXford 7-1400 
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SYMBOLS or emblems of 
the various professions 
(there are said to be 14 rec- 
ognized but we could locate 
the marks of only a bare 
half-dozen) help us to set 
the theme of the symposium 
which is featured in this 
issue. Norman Lubeck’s de- 
sign displays our Code of 
Ethics, the heart of the 
teacher’s professionalism. 
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DIRECTORY 
CALENDAR of Coming Events 
NEWS of State and Nation 


CODE OF ETHICS 
for California Teacher 


ETHICS AND COMPETENCE 
by Kenneth R. Brown 


THE LAW and Its Ethics by Berton Ballard 


ARCHITECTURE As A Profession 
by Wayne S. Hertzka, A.1.A. 


RESPECTED STATUS Must Be Won 
by William V. Lawlor, D.D.S. 


TEACHING: A Unique Profession 
by Paul Woodring 


HIGH STANDARDS Set in Teacher Education 
by J. Alden Vanderpool 


DEAR PROFESSOR by Don Robinson 


COURT CALLS Expert Panel to Testify on 
Teacher Conduct by James Williamson 


CONTROVERSY Is Key to Legislative Session 
by Robert E. McKay 

LOUIS HEILBRON New Board President 

BASIC CREDENTIAL Policy Debated 


EVALUATION In A Big-City Office 
by Howard A. Bowman 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS to CTA Bylaws 


WANTED: Creative Universities 
by Frederick Mayer 


WHAT ID LIKE TO KNOW IS... 
by Harry A. Fosdick 


TEACHERS AREN'T FAIR by Don Robinson 
HEARING AND SEEING by Vivian Toewe 
NOTES IN THE MARGIN 

REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 

TYPING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SAN DIEGO TEACHERS and UNESCO 
by Charles ]. Falk 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


EDITORIAL POSTSCRIPT 
by J. Wilson McKenney 
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MRS. MARY STEWART RHODES, President (high 
school teacher), 2000 Fixlini St., San Luis Obispo (1960) 

JOHN H. PALMER, Vice President (city superintendent) 
415 Seventh St., Marysville (1962) 

MRS. SARAH CARTER, Member (high school teacher) 
1615 P St., Eureka (1962) 

CHARLES C. HERBST, Member (high school teacher) 
10328 Wilkins Ave., Los Angeles (1961) 

BEN W. KELLNER, Member (high school teacher) 
2305 Pacific St., Bakersfield (1961) 


ARTHUR F. COREY, State Executive Secrctary 
1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame 

JACK D. REES, Member (elementary superintencent) 
1099 E St., Hayward (1960) 

JACK ROBINSON, Member (unified superinten:‘ent) 
15110 So. California Ave., Paramount (1962) 

MARY CATHERINE SMITH, Member (elementary 
teacher) 4168 Stephens St., San Diego (1960) 


MRS. HELEN VON GARDEN, Member (elementary 
teacher) St. Helena Elementary School (1961) 


soveecneesveecsneconeonsessuesonsoseeccssecsenccnsesssessssessessesenens = Y CaF 29 parentheses as expiration date of CUTTENL LETT  rverecsecencncccccecsccccncccccnscnccccenscccnccnceceesecensnecsecrsscsssee 


SECTIONS 


BAY 


MELVIN KELLER, President, Lincoln Unified District, Stockton. 
HUGH PAGE, Executive Secretary—1845 Magnolia Ave., Burlin- 
game; Phone OXford 7-5356 


CENTRAL 


ROBERT A. NEAL, President—372 Washington, Coalinga 
MELVIN L. FARLEY, Executive Secretary—4677 E. Shields Ave., 
Fresno 3; Phone CLinton 1-6071. 


CENTRAL COAST 

C. DAVIS PONTING, President—1030 Rider Avenue, Salinas 

DEAN W. ROSS, Executive Secretary—1408 King St., Santa Cruz; 
Phone GArden 3-5296. 


NORTH COAST 


VERNON SMITH, President, Rt. 2, Box 296A, Arcata 
RAYMOND C. McDONNELL, Exec. Sec., 805 Seventh St., 
Room 203, Eureka; Phone Hlllside 3-0568 


NORTHERN 
= FREDA K. WALKER, President—P.O. Box 99, Hamilton 
ity 
F. McELWAIN HOWARD, Executive Secretary—4144 Winding 
Way, Sacramento 21; Phone IVanhoe 9-0107 or 3819. 


SOUTHERN 


NORMAN HaASS, President—1608 Silverlake Blvd., Los Angeles 
LIONEL De SILVA, Executive Secretary—1125 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles 17; HUntley 2-5660. 


NEA DIRECTORS 


MRS. HAZEL BLANCHARD, 820 McKinley, Fresno (1961) 

JOHN PALMER, Superintendent of Schools, 415 Seventh St., 
Marysville (1960) 

ae M. SESSIONS, 3305 Hollypark Drive, Inglewood 4 
1960 


NEA REPRESENTATIVE, WEST COAST: Arnold W. Wolpert, 
Room 204, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


NEA LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT: Roy Archibald, Room 204, 
1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


sums CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


BAY SECTION; President, Paul Cook, 826 Columbia Way, Mo- 
desto; secretary, Mrs. Lucille M. Lowden, 15861 Via Marlin, 
San Lorenzo. 

CENTRAL SECTION: President, Dolores Reed, 420 Mountain 
View, Taft; secretary, Jo Falk, 1100 Valencia Dr., Bakersfield. 
CENTRAL COAST: President, Victorine Wallsmith, 114 Nacional, 
coe secretary-treasurer, Dorothy De Moss, 29 Bronson, Wat- 

sonville. 

NORTH COAST: President, Maureen Horn, P.O. Box 158, Fern- 
gue aaa Johanna Ericson, 1479 Myrtle Ave., 
Eureka. 


NORTHERN: President Mrs. Lelia G. Glandon, P.O. Box 367, 
Sutter Creek; secretary, Mrs. Esther G. Ferry, P.O. Box 1165, 
Jackson. 

SOUTHERN: President, Della Gregory, 3458 Snowden Ave., Long 
Beach; secretary, Adrian Bal, 4612 Lasheart Dr., La Canada. 


PLACEMENT 


FRANK W. PARR, Special Services Executive, 1705 Murchison 
Drive, Burlingame; Phone OXford 7-1400 

RICHARD HALEY, Placement Director, CTA Southern Section 
Office, 1125 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 17; Phone HUntley 
2-5660 


PIT (\OCCCRROCR ESRC R CRE RRR eeeeeeeeeeteecetecees 


saenenenommmnecnnnen STUDENT CTA smononnnnentunnnen 


JAMES E. RELPH, President, 418% Second Street, Davis 


NORMA BENASSINI, Secretary, 5108 Cochrane Avenue, Oak- 
land 18; Phone OL 2-8725 


seomernemcsinnicccememmnmmanin SEED exceenensneninnenmemnansnasiinin 


Unless otherwise indicated, address for all staff executives 4s 
1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame; Phone OXford 7-1400. 


BALL, MARY A., Council Activities Executive 

BARTON, WILLIAM H., Assistant Governmental Relations Executive 
BASS, TED, Assistant Field Service Executive (Los Angeles) 
BRIGHT, JOHN H., Assistant Research Executive 

BROWN, KENNETH R., Professional Services Executive 
COREY, ARTHUR F., State Executive Secretary 

ERICKSON, MARK, Field Representative 

FOSDICK, HARRY A., Public Relations Executive 

GORDON, GARFORD G., Research Executive 

HAMILTON, CHARLES E., Teacher Education Executive 
HILE, FREDERIC W., Higher Education Executive 
HOWLETT, ERWIN M., Field Representative (Chico) 
JOHNSON, HELEN, Office Assistant to Executive Secretary 
KINGSLEY, WILLIAM, Field Representative (Los Angeles) 
MANSELL, FLOYD BEN, Field Representative 

MAXWELL, WALTER, Executive for Administration 
McKAY, ROBERT E., Governmental Relations Executive 
McKENNEY, J. WILSON, Publications Executive 

MERZ, BRUNO, Field Representative (Fresno) 

PARR, FRANK W., Special Services Executive 

PERRYMAN, MABEL, Director of Radio and Television 
PHELPS, ROBERT E., Field Representative 

REES, ROBERT M., Field Services Executive 

STARRETT, GEORGE S., Field Representative (Los Angeles) 
VANDERPOOL, J. ALDEN, Consultant in Teacher Education (Los Angeles) 
WILLIAMSON, JAMES M., Personnel Standards Executive 


A directory of officers of CTA affiliated associations will be pub ished 


in April issue. The above corrected directory will be republis/ 2d i 
May issue. 
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MARCH 

10- —North Bay Professional Issues 
Conference; Hogan J.H.S., 
Vallejo 

12- —Bay Section Council; Wash- 
ington School, Berkeley 

12- —Central Coast Section Coun- 
cil; North Salinas H. S. 

122 —SCTA South Professional 
Problems conference; UCLA 

18-20—Calif. Assn. of Women Deans 

and Vice-Principals, southern 
region meeting; Hotel Del Co- 
ronado, San Diego 

8-20—Calif. Assn. of School Psychol- 

ogists and Psychometrists an- 
nual conference; Grant Hotel, 
San Diego 

18-22—Music Educators National 
Conference national conven- 
tion; Atlantic City, N. J. 

19- —North Coast Section Council 
and Nominating committee; 
Redway 

19- —SCTA North Coast Profes- 
sional Problems Conference; 
College Notre Dame 

19- —North Coast Section exec- 
utive Committee; Redway 

19- —Advisory Panel on Program 
and Services; Burlingame 

19- —NS Classroom Teachers exec- 
utive board; Sacramento 

19- —Northern Section Better 

Teaching Conference; Sacra- 
mento 

2-27—Nat’] Assn. of Public School 

Adult Educators, Third Na- 
tional Institute; New York 
City 
3- —CTA Affiliates and Associates; 
Burlingame 
-26—National conference on Avia- 
tion Education; Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, Colorado 

25- ~—Teacher Education Commis- 
sion; Burlingame 

25- —Advisory Panel on Insurance; 
Burlingame 

25-2’—Calif. Assn. of Women Deans 
and Vice-Principals northern 
region; Mark Thomas Inn, 

Monterey 
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25-30—Department of Elementary 
School Principals annual 
meeting; St. Louis, Mo. 


26-  —State Board of Directors; Bur- 
lingame 
26- —Commission on Higher Edu- 


cation; Burlingame 
26-30—NEA Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals annual con- 
ference; St. Louis, Mo. 
27-Apr. 2—White House Conference 
on Children and Youth; Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
28- -—Section Secretaries; Burlin- 
game 


29-Apr. 2—National Science Teachers 
Assn., 8th national convention; 
Kansas City, Mo. 


APRIL 


1- —Bay Section board of direc- 
tors; Burlingame 
2- —Calif. Scholarship Federation 
northern regional conference; 
Analy H. S., Sebastopol 
—Calif. Scholarship Federation 
central regional conference; 
Clovis Union H. S., Fresno. 
—Elementary School Science 
Assn. northern section spring 
conference; Sacramento City 
College 
3- 6—Calif. Assn. of Public Schools 
Business Officials annual con- 
vention; Hotel Californian, 
Fresno 
3- 9-NATIONAL LIBRARY 
WEEK 
6-10—National Assn. for Women 
Deans and Counselors na- 
tional convention; Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
7- —Classroom Teachers Dept. 
presidents; Asilomar 
7- —Commission on Educational 
Policy; Burlingame 
7- —NEA Relations Commission; 
Asilomar 
7- —Central Section Board of Di- 
rectors; Asilomar 
7- 8—State Board of Education; 
Sacramento 


bo 
’ 


Lo 
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OF COMING EVENTS 





7- 9—Calif. Council on Teacher 
Education spring conference; 
Hotel Miramar, Santa Bar- 
bara 
8- —CESAA Administrative Coun- 
cil; Hotel Senator, Sacramento 
8- 9-CTA STATE COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION; Asilomar 
8- 9—Calif. Junior College Assn. 
spring conference; Monica 
Hotel, Santa Monica 

- 9-—Calif. Assn. of Secondary 
School Curriculum coordina- 
tors annual conference (state); 
Miramar Hotel, Santa Monica 

9- —CTA Board of Directors; 
Asilomar 

9- ~—CASSA executive board; Santa 
Monica 

9- —CASSA representative coun- 
cil; Santa Monica 

9-10—CESAA executive board; 
Hotel Senator, Sacramento 

9-10—Calif. Home Economics Assn. 
executive council; Hacienda 
Motel, Fresno 

9-11—School Library Assn. annual 
state conference; Rickey’s Stu- 
dio Inn, Palo Alto 

9-11—Calif. Business Education 
Assn. state convention; Asilo- 
mar 

9-12-CAHPER 27th annual state 

conference; Bakersfield Col- 
lege, Bakersfield 

—Central Section Advisory 

Committee; Fresno 
10-13—CASSA annual conference; 
Santa Monica 

10-13—Calif. Assn. of Adult Educa- 
tion Administrators annual 
spring conference; Santa Mon- 
ica 

10-13—CESAA annual conference; 
Sacramento 

11-12—Calif. Retired Teachers Assn. 

state board meeting; Riverside 

—Calif. Council of Continued 

Education breakfast meeting; 
Santa Monica 

14-16—United Business Education 
Assn. western regional confer- 
ence; Phoenix, Ariz. 


go 


10- 


12- 


NEWS OF STATE AND NATION 


MISS MYRTLE FLOWERS, fifth grade teacher of Bell- 
flower, has been nominated by CTA Southern Section 
for the office of NEA Director from California, to suc- 
ceed Miss Jennie Sessions of Inglewood, whose term 
will expire June 30. The State Council of Education will 
act on the nomination at its April meeting. 

Miss Flowers has been a member of State Council 
from 1949 to 1958 and is currently a member of the 
Advisory Panel on Evaluation of Program and Services. 
She has been a member of the Southern Section Council 
since 1949, served as president in 1958-59. She was a 
member of CTA-SS board of directors for six years. 

She is a life member of NEA, has attended four con- 
ventions, and currently serves on the steering committee 
for the 1960 convention in Los Angeles. She has served 
as president and chairman of the salary committee of 
her local association. 


MRS. EVA C. NOLAND, member of the California State 
Board of Education since 1956, retired January 15th at 
the conclusion of her appointment. A native Californian 
who attended the King City elementary school, gradu- 
ated from King City Union High School and received 
her bachelor’s degree from the University of California, 
Mrs. Noland brought to the Board a deep interest in 
public education. 


Also retired is WILBER D. SIMONS, vice president 
of the California State Board of Education since 1955 
and first appointed to the Board in 1951. Elected mayor 
of the city of Redding in 1950 and 1951, Mr. Simons 
served as city councilman during 1950 and 1954. For 
12 years, from 1936 to 1948, he was a trustee of the 
Shasta Union High School District in Redding. 


NEW CTA CHARTERS granted by the board of direc- 
tors include: No. 629, Sheldon Education Association, 
Richmond, Contra Costa county; No. 630, Adelanto Dis- 
trict Teachers Association, Victorville, San Bernardino 
county; No. 631, Brea-Olinda Union High School Teach- 
ers Association, Brea, Orange county; No. 632, El Ca- 
mino College Faculty Association, Los Angeles county; 
No. 633, Calistoga Teachers Association, St. Helena, 
Napa county. Some newly chartered chapters have been 
reminded of amended provisions of the Standing Rules 
which require that all officers shall be CTA members. 


STUDENT CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION (SCTA) is the new name of the 23-year-old CTA’s 
junior organization of college students—formerly known 
as CSTA. The new name, approved by the CTA board 
of directors January 23, is consistent with SNEA, the 
national organization. 


4 


LOIS MILLER, Montebello, was appointed by “TA 
board of directors to chairmanship of State Council's 
Moral and ‘Spiritual Values committee. LOIS WIL- 
LIAMS, also Montebello unified district, was named 
chairman of Teacher Education Commission; DELMER 
OVIATT, dean of instruction at San Fernando Valley 
State College, was appointed to a three-year term on this 
Commission. All other incumbent chairmen of commit- 
tees and commissions were reappointed. 


A CTA-NEA ALASKA field study group scheduled to 
leave Seattle July 29 and return August 22 will attend 
a week of classes at University of Alaska, Fairbanks, with 
visits to Anchorage, Mt. McKinley national park, White- 
horse, Skagway, Juneau, Sitka, and Ketchikan. Price, 
including tuition, air round trip from Seattle, is $749. 
Additional information from CTA Special Services, 
Burlingame. Dr. Virgil Rogers, dean of the school of 
education of Syracuse University, will be tour leader. 


“YOUTH SAID IT,” title of a column which has ap- 
peared in the Palo Alto Times daily for three years, pro- 
vides opportunity for students of any grade in the 61 
schools of Palo Alto unified school district to publish 
their creative writing. Lucille Nixon, consultant, and 
Mary Anne Caskey, coordinator, report that stories and 
poems are selected and screened by a teacher commit- 
tee, submitted to the editor in dated envelopes. Pub- 
lication has spurred vital expressions and fresh creativity 
from students. 


FICTION AND FACTS is the title of a mimeographed 
6-page brochure describing actual educational legisla- 
tion achieved in the 1959 session of the state legislature, 
compared to false and misleading published claims 
made by the California Federation of Teachers, an AFL- 
CIO affiliate. The brochure was written and distributed 
to legislative leaders by CTA Governmental Relations 
department. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION will have 
its 27th annual conference at Bakersfield Inn and Bak- 
ersfield College April 9-12, featuring an extravaganza, 
workshop, key speakers at general sessions, and exhibits. 


JACK MARPOLE has been named legislative consult- 
ant on CTA’s Governmental Relations staff, assisting 
Robert E. McKay. A resident of Burlingame, he was 
formerly branch manager of a film distributing company. 


UNIFIED DUES and bylaw amendment (see page 20) 
will be important items of business at semiannual State 
Council meeting at Asilomar April 8-9. 


(See page 42 for national educational news.) 
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Ethics and Competence 


Sener and neighbors may argue strongly on what it is they 
want the schools to accomplish. Among the more serious of 
the disputants there may be informed divergence on the question 
of instructional method. On one point, however, there is very little 
disagreement: teachers and other certificated personnel who serve 
the school should be prepared to render a professional service 
and must demonstrate a desire to do so. 

In a 1956 statewide poll on increased state aid for schools, Cali- 
fornia interviewees were asked whether they thought teaching 
was a professional service analagous to medicine or law. Ninety 
per cent of those interviewed said yes. Other surveys and public 
conferences have obtained a similar declaration of faith in the 


of losing their clarity and status. Many new careers seem to qual- 
ify for the title “professional” by almost any list of characteristics 
which can be drawn up. Among a score of careers which have for 
a long time been accorded the professional label, teaching is promi- 
nent. Is teaching a worthy companion among the well-established 
professions? If so, what is the primary significance of this recog- 
nition? 

The symposium of three writers on pages 7-9 presents views 
of the professional concept as seen by representatives of the tra- 
ditional professions. On page 10 is a representation for the teach- 
ing profession written by a respected analyst of the contemporary 
educational scene. What is common in these views? Several ele- 
ments obviously appear, but outstanding among them is insistence 
on high standards of ethical performance. This deeply desired 
kind of service derives from two main sources: a degree of com- 
petence and commitment to devoted use of the competence. “Able 
and willing —these are the law and the prophets—and all else is 
implementation. —KENNETH R. Brown, CTA Professional Services Executive 


3 
professional definition of teaching. 
In this day of increasing specialization and of steadily mounting 
requirements for formal education, older and perhaps traditional 
definitions of the professions are sometimes said to be in danger 
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The Law 
and Its Ethics 


ACHIAVELLI in the Renaissance had no use for 

mercenary soldiers. They did not fight hard for 
their duke; they would meet their opposite numbers to 
decide in advance who was going to win and lose the 
battle. This saved lives, made money, and got power. 
But Machiavelli thought the practice unethical, unpa- 
triotic, and poor public policy. Like fixed basketball 
games. 


The Athenians did not allow defendants to have 
lawyers, though they thought of themselves as a most 
litigious people. But when nobody was looking they 
would go to a “rhetor” (a lawyer-ghost writer) and buy 
their speech to the Athenian jury. 


But not Socrates. And you know what happened to 
him. 


Ethical rules aim first at the protection of the public, 
where expert knowledge or special position would other- 
wise give an unscrupulous or incompetent practitioner 
an unfair advantage. 


For centuries lawyers, like doctors, soldiers, and 
clergymen, had rules to govern themselves over and 
above the general law. For example, under the rule, 
no lawyer can represent adverse interests. 


The trouble with ethics is that no set of rules will 
enforce themselves. One may not expect a lawyer to 
disbar himself, a clergyman to unfrock himself, or a 
soldier to turn in his buttons and epaulets. 


Weapons for enforcement of ethical rules are licens- 
ing and forums which can remove licenses and discipline 
members. 


Enforcement often is a function of the state, certainly 
in public education and law. But the state is only one 
of several possible instruments of sanctions. The U. S. 
Constitution explicitly excludes the clergyman and the 
journalist from professional discipline by government 
power. The military exercises its discipline under the 
government but by a code and procedure quite different 
from that of civilians. 

Certain professional ethical canons seek to protect 
members from each other or to pool their interests. 
Thus, under the Hippocratic oath, ancient physicians 
swore to impart their knowledge only to the sons of other 
ph; sicians. Such narrow ethical concepts were purely 
in the interests of self protection. 
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By Berton J. Ballard 


The senior professions, such as law and medicine, 
distinguish between ethics which rely on good faith 
and professional rules of conduct which can be enforced 
by its own judicial bodies. 


The State Bar “commends” the canons of ethics of 
the American Bar Association to its members. It also 
drafts enforceable rules of professional conduct upon 
which hard evidence can be offered. 


The law and the rules of professional conduct set 
forth grounds for discipline of lawyers by reproval, sus- 
pension, and disbarment. With approval of the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court, the State Bar’s board of governors 
adopts the rules of professional conduct. But the Court 
alone suspends or disbars lawyers. 


The State Bar has set up a disciplinary committee in 
each county. After formal hearings, committees report 
to the board of governors, which reviews findings and 
recommendations. In such reviews, a respondent may 
come before the board with his side of the story before 
the board imposes or recommends discipline to the Su- 
preme Court. Finally, the Court reviews the board’s 
recommendation and usually puts it into effect. At times 
it has imposed lighter or sterner penalties. 


Processes of the State Bar differ in many respects 
from administrative agencies that govern most of our 
licensed vocations and professions. Only rarely do the 
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ARCHITECTURE 
as a profession 


RCHITECTURE is a science but not an exact one. 

It is an art but not a stylistic one. It is a business but 
not a competitive one. It is a profession but not a dog- 
matic one. In truth it is a mixture of all of these things 
but to be truly a creative architect a man must have 
more than mere knowledge of these many facets of 
architecture; he must have an extra spark of understand- 
ing, of human values, of history both past and present 
and an earnest desire to improve the environment in 
which people live, work and play. 

I believe that the teaching profession has contributed 
more to the kindling of this extra stimulus in students 
of architecture than it realizes. Almost every architect, 
when he looks back on his school life, finds one partic- 
ular teacher who by his teachings, his talking, or his 
work, made a lasting impression which has stimulated 
him through his entire professional life. This may or 
may not have occurred with a teacher of architecture 
but the effect has enriched his professional approach 
and understanding. 

Contrary to popular belief, architecture is not a high- 
paying profession in comparison with many others and 
most students realize this when they start. There are, of 
course, other compelling reasons for pursuing the pro- 
fession and the first one without doubt is the desire to 
create through design the construction of the finest 
buildings possible. The achievement of this goal on a 
job and the satisfaction of both the architect and the 
client far outweigh the monetary remuneration. 

The early years of practice in the profession of archi- 
tecture are like those of any other profession, exciting 
and disappointing, hard work and easy work, failures 
and successes. Many of the ideas and ideals of college 
days seem impossible to achieve at first in the apparent 
difficult professional world. In fact the early years seem 
like a kaleidoscope of good and bad experiences. 

Suddenly one day, however, the clouds seem to clear 
and an understanding of the profession of architecture 
takes place. The sense of values, of inspirations and more 
importantly the sense of design based on early funda- 
mentals learned in school and more fully developed in 
actual practice, all fall into proper perspective and at 
last the architect has become a professional. It is an 
evolution that could only happen when the basic founda- 
tion was properly laid in school and then developed in 
the professional business world. 
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By Wayne S. Hertzka, A.1.A. 


The question has been asked as to how completely 
professional is the practice of architecture. Because of 
the multiplicity of building projects from homes to 
schools, to office buildings to speculative investments 
and the many types of people involved, this is a legiti- 
mate question. It is probably due to the many legal and 
financial pit-falls to which he could be subjected that 
most architects endeavor to practice as ethically and as 
professionally as possible. 

For example, the majority of practicing architects be- 
long to the American Institute of Architects, a national 
organization with chapters in all the principal cities. In 
California there are now eleven chapters. For the pur- 
poses of dealing with statewide problems and for estab- 
lishing a more workable relationship with other state 
organizations such as the CTA, these eleven chapters 
have formed the California Council, American Institute 
of Architects. 

The objects of the Institute are “to organize and unite 
in fellowship the architects of the United States of 
America; to combine their efforts so as to promote the 
aesthetic, scientific, and practical efficiency of the pro- 
fession; to advance the science and art of planning and 
building by advancing the standards of architectural 
education, training and practice; to coordinate the build- 
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Respected Status 
Must Be Won 








ee person in our society is one who 
has attained a certain specific position of respect; 
we call it professional status. 

Since the day I graduated, over 20 years ago, I have 
unquestionably won and maintained such status—as 
have practically all my colleagues. Never in all that time 
have I doubted this status. Never, at any time, has it 
been questioned. Yet, some months ago, while investi- 
gating the Public Education System of the State of Cali- 
fornia, I was shocked to hear, from educators, that there 
was some doubt as to the professional status of teachers. 

This was stimulus to pause and examine the necessity, 
origin and maintenance of professional status. The neces- 
sity seems quite apparent. A professional is engaged in 
rendering a special service which of its nature is needed 
by society. The services that dentistry and medicine 
provide are needed by society. They are needed in the 
pure meaning of “need.” In the same sense are the 
services of the teacher needed by that same society. 
Indeed, it is my firm conviction that the services of the 
teacher are actually needed to a greater degree than 
those I render society. Surely the status of teachers is 
important because the service of teaching is profitable 
to society. 

It would seem that if professional status is due, it 
surely is profitable; not profitable only to the teacher 
but profitable to the cause of education in general and 
thus to the student in particular. The normal dignity and 
respect accorded a professional person, accorded the 
teacher, certainly enhances the position of the teacher 
in the community and necessarily raises the position of 
education in the same community. The eminence of such 
fields as medicine, dentistry and law is not maintained 
for the glorification of the physician, the dentist and the 
lawyer but rather to preserve the integrity of the field 
itself. 

The question arises as to just how such status is ob- 
tained. In the case of the recognized professions, such 
status is obtained by the individual, proving conclu- 
sively and objectively that he has become educated, in 
his field, in a degree high enough to assume all the 
responsibilities inherent in that field. The professional 
mus‘ prove his right to such respect and then his status 
is established. He alone is responsible for the resulting 
Stati:s 


Professional status, like respect at any other point, 
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By William V. Lawlor, D.D.S. 


must not only be earned but it must be maintained. This 
problem of maintenance falls squarely on the shoulders 
of the individual professional. Neither his profession, 
his colleagues, nor the state, can maintain it for him. 
His knowledge, producing decisions resulting in judg- 
ments and action, totally dependent upon his will, are 
the imperative factors at this point, and thus appears 
the all-important ingredient, ethics. 

Ethics is the properly directed use of liberty. There 
is no field of human endeavor, no matter how we define 
or describe it, that is not dignified by the application 
of ethics. In the essential specialized fields it is impera- 
tive. How can the professional operate without liberty? 
How can he utilize the inevitable conclusion his know]- 
edge produces if extraneous matters limit his action? If 
he cannot “properly direct” his will, he is not at liberty, 
and his knowledge is wholly or partially useless. 

There is only one more point to be pondered in regard 
to this matter. Some may ask: what is to determine that 
which is “proper”? The answer, quite difficult to de- 
termine at times, is actually very easy to describe. The 
professional will determine that which is proper by 
researching his knowledge. His ability with the basic 
skills, his capacity for knowledge, qualitative as well as 
quantitative, compounded by his own integrity, will 
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TEACHING: 


A Unique Profession 





I’ OUR SOCIETY of status seekers many vocational 
groups have sought to be identified as professionals. 
Undertakers, realtors, insurance men, and advertisers 
have proclaimed their professional status and demanded 
professional recognition. In contrast, the lawyers, col- 
lege professors, and ministers rarely seem to worry much 
about it; they just assume that they are engaged in pro- 
fessional activities and let it go at that. 

Teaching is an ancient profession and the role of the 
scholar-teacher has commanded respect in many cul- 
tures. Why, then, are public school teachers in the United 
States today concerned about their professional status? 

Perhaps one reason is that the titles “teacher” and 
“educator” are applied to so many different kinds of 
roles that they have lost their distinction. There are vast 
differences in the roles of the kindergarten teacher, the 
superintendent of schools, the curriculum director, and 
the professor of nuclear physics. To point out these dif- 
ferences is not to imply that one role is socially more 
important than another but only that they differ in kinds 
and amount of professional preparation required. Be- 
cause of this diversity it is difficult to decide who should 
be called a “professional teacher” or a “professional edu- 
cator” or to organize the profession into a coherent 
whole. 

Even apart from teaching, the word “profession” is a 
vague one that obviously troubles the lexicographers. 
But if we are to make any useful distinctions between 
professions and other vocations the following seem to 
be the most appropriate: (1) a profession requires a deep 
commitment on the part of its members—a motivation 
that goes far beyond the mere desire for pecuniary gain, 
(2) a profession, unlike a skilled trade, clerical occupa- 
tion, or business, rests upon an organized body of schol- 
arly or scientific knowledge, (3) a profession requires 
careful selection of its members and an extended period 
of advanced education of a kind best provided in a col- 
lege or university. 

By these criteria teaching is clearly a profession but 
it does not follow that all teachers are professionals. 
Some have inadequate scholarly backgrounds. Some, 
who may be excellent temporary teachers, lack the long 
range commitment characteristic of a true professional. 

Some do not make teaching a full time job. An affluent 
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society such as ours should certainly support members 
of all essential professions at a level that will make it un- ph 
necessary for them to take outside jobs. But a high in- - 
come gives no evidence of professional status. Disc § ' 
jockeys, rock and roll artists, and beer salesmen often - 
command higher salaries than do the members of any § “ 
learned profession but this does not make their occupa- § 
tions professional. Indeed the concern with money, as a for 
primary objective, is good and sufficient evidence that an the 
individual does not regard himself as a professional. - 
Members of some professions are licensed by the state § ‘°P* 
but licensing alone, however strict, does not give assur- § )<‘ 
ance of professional status. Indeed, licensing is more cif 
often a characteristic of a skilled trade: barbers and 2 
elevator operators are licensed while ministers and uni- § ‘!° 
versity professors are not, although the latter are clearly § 
professional. hee 
Some professions, such as medicine, are tightly or- of 
ganized while others are organized loosely if at all. § 
Ministers are organized only within their many separate wh 
churches rather than as a total group. But this does not of 
mean that ‘medicine is a “better” profession or a more tho 
important one. by 
In striving to raise and clarify the professional status § "* 
of teachers, some educational leaders have resorted fre- " 
cial 
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in Bellingham, where he taught courses in psychology, § PT 
education and philosophy. As a Fund official, he visits cres 
schools and colleges throughout the country. sibi 
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quetly to the analogy between 
teaching and the medical profession. 
Thev point out that, as occurs in 
medicine, all educational decisions 
should be made by professional ed- 
ucators. By developing a strong and 
rigid professional organization, phy- 
sicians have achieved high incomes 
and great prestige and it is reasoned 
that teachers should follow the same 
procedures in order to gain the same 
ends. 

This thesis is questionable on sev- 
eral counts; the analogy with medi- 
cine is not a close one and has been 
pushed much too far. In the U.S. the 
physician is usually in private prac- 
tice and works on a fee basis while 
teaching is a socialized profession. 
... In medicine there is such a thing 
as general practice and all physicians 
are prepared for general practice be- 
fore they begin to specialize. But 
there is no such thing as the general 
practice of teaching; all teachers are 
specialized, either in terms of sub- 
jects or as preparation for some spe- 
cific age level. 

The goals of the medical profes- 
sion are simple and clear—the physi- 
cian’s job is to keep people alive and 
healthy as long as possible. The job 
of the teacher is broader and less 
well defined and decisions about 
which responsibilities should be those 
of the teacher and which should be 
those of the parents cannot be made 
by professionals alone, for parents 
naturally want to have something to 
say about this. 


The patient selects his own physi- 
cian and rigid licensing laws are nec- 
essary to protect the patient from 
quacks because the patient cannot be 
expected to be able to evaluate the 
physician’s training. Teachers are not 
selected by pupils or their parents, 
however, but by professional school 
administrators who are, or should be, 
able to make wise selections. 


The licensing of public school 
teachers began at a time when many 
teachers were selected directly by lay 
boards who obviously did need the 
guidance of professional examiners. 
Now that this is no longer common 
practice the profession should be in- 
creasingly able to accept the respon- 
sibility so that state or legal certifica- 
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Those properly prepared master 


teachers who plan well and 


make wise decisions will be 


‘professional’ in its full meaning. 


tion may become less important 
while professional certification be- 
comes more important. For the time 
being, however, it seems necessary 
to continue some kind of legal con- 
trol to maintain some reasonable 
floor under the standards for teachers. 


Such legal certification can never 
assure that every teacher will be 
competent; for that it is assumed the 
administrator must accept responsi- 
bility. But legal certification should 
give assurance that the teacher has 
undergone a period of preparation 
for his job and that this preparation 
has been based upon a sound pro- 
gram of teacher education. 


The program leading to certifica- 
tion should not be so rigid or formal 
as to exclude any potentially able 
teachers merely because they have 
not had certain “courses.” We know 
all too little about which college 
courses lead to good teaching; the 
quality of instruction and the intel- 
lectual tone of the college is probably 
far more important than course titles. 

But certification regulations should 
be based upon a clear philosophy of 
teacher education, one which is re- 
lated to the scholarly traditions of 
Western Culture and at the same 
time takes into consideration the new 
evidence about the nature of the 
child and of the learning process that 
has been accumulated during the 
past seventy years. 


The proper education of a teacher 
consists of three parts. Although 
these parts are interrelated, and may 
overlap in time, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish them in order to make cer- 
tain that nothing essential is omitted. 


The first of these is liberal or gen- 
eral education, by which I mean edu- 


cation that liberates the individual 
from the limitations of ignorance, 
prejudice, and provincialism. It gives 
him a broader view of the world and 
enables him to see it in perspective. 
It gives him a grasp of his own cul- 
tural background. This education be- 
gins early in life and continues 
through high school, college and 
adult life. It is essential for all teach- 
ers regardless of what subject or age 
group they are to teach. 


The second part of a teacher’s edu- 
cation is that which gives him a 
scholarly grasp of the subject or sub- 
jects he is to teach. This portion is 
a continuation of one aspect of liberal 
education with greater depth. It is 
commonly referred to as the “aca- 
demic major,” but it could logically 
be looked upon as professional in 
nature because it is essential to a pro- 
fession and goes far beyond the lib- 
eral education important for all; if 
the teacher of history does not possess 
a scholarly knowledge of history, or 
the physics teacher of physics, no 
number of hours in courses in educa- 
tion will make him a true profes- 
sional. 

The verb “to teach” has two ob- 
jects, one direct and one indirect. It 
is as foolish for a teacher to say, “I 
don’t teach children; I teach sub- 
jects,” as it would be for him to say, 
“I don’t teach subjects; I teach chil- 
dren.” The professional teacher 
teaches something to someone and 
has a professional knowledge of both 
the subject and the learner. He should 
never, even by implication, under- 
estimate the importance of either. 


Understanding teaching-learning 
processes is one of the aims of profes- 
sional courses in education and it is 
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the need for such understanding that 
gave rise, a generation or two ago, to 
the requirement of these courses for 
certification. 

Few professional educators doubt 
the importance of these courses, yet 
they have been the target of attacks, 
both from outside the profession and 
from those who have been required 
to take them. Why? 

The answer, I think, is, that they 
have been badly organized. The es- 
sential professional knowledge has 
been broken up into too many little 
segments, each taught as a separate 
course. Often these different courses 
overlap badly in content; even the 
best teacher cannot make a course 
interesting if its content already is 
familiar to many of the students. 

One solution is to reorganize all 
professional knowledge (as distinct 
from classroom skills) essential to the 
beginning teacher, into two large 
blocks of time. One of these will deal 
with empirical information drawn 
from psychology and related behav- 
ioral sciences regarding the nature of 
the learner and the learning process. 
In addition to learning it will include 
perception, motivation, individual 
differences, and personality forma- 


tion. It will not deal with “growth” 


—that is a proper subject for inclusion 
in human biology. 








The second professional course 
(maybe it should come first in time) 
will give the student an understand- 
ing of the school as a social institu- 
tion. It will open up (but not try to 
settle) the philosophical problems 
underlying education and will pre- 
sent these in historical perspective. 
This course, or block of time, should 
replace present courses called “intro- 
duction to education,” “principles of 
education,” “history of education” 
and “educational philosophy.” More 
specialized treatment of these topics 
can be postponed until later in grad- 
uate school. 

After these two professional 
courses, and the necessary academic 
preparation, the student should be 
ready for his first professional experi- 
ence. This should be something more 
than a brief period of practice teach- 
ing. It should be a true internship of 
substantial length, not less than a 
semester of full time classroom ex- 
perience with closely correlated sem- 
inars on the methods and materials 
of instruction. It should be closely 
and continuously supervised; ideally 
the intern should be accepted as a 
junior member of a teaching team 
with a salary appropriate to his re- 
sponsibilities. 








It seems probable that the nat. sn- 












GOALS OF PROFESSION 


High Standards Set 


In Teacher Education 


Vv Increased competence for beginning teachers 


v Five years of preparation before teaching 


/ Expanded laboratory experiences 
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New doctoral programs for expert teachers 


' Quality instruction in higher education 
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‘ Effective liberal education 
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wide trend toward team-teach ng il 
will lead to the development «! a ol 
hierarchy of teaching roles and wil] fc 

alter certification regulations as well 
as the nature of the initial teacling p 
experience. C 
Some members of the teaching te 
team will play roles similar to those tic 
of nurses who aid the physicians, si 
draftsmen who assist the architects, m 
or legal assistants and secretaries who tw 
assist the lawyers. Some of these as- th 
sistants may be licensed just as pr 

nurses are now licensed but they will 
not be required to have had the long i 
professional and academic training | 
required of the master teachers for J 4}, 
the same reasons that nurses are not Th 
required to possess the M.D. degree. § ter 
With the coming of the teaching § le 
team, the fully qualified professional § te 
teacher who is prepared to devote a § 4P 
lifetime to his professon will com- — P™ 
mand a much higher salary than any — *Y 
teacher does today. Salaries of $12,- o 
000 to $15,000 for master teachers tio 
should not be at all unusual by 1970. § go 
These master teachers or team lead- § tio 
ers must be able to plan and to make § rec 
wise professional decisions as well as J qui 
to teach. They will be professionals — to 
in the best sense of the word. ** “ 
qui 
mu 
atic 
THESE TOPICS are a sampling of subject matter con- § the 
tained in a report issued by CTA’s Committee on § ing 
Teacher Education. The tentative set of proposals due § pro 
for revision after statewide study will be submitted in J par 
1960 to the State Council of Education. Local teacher § ing 
associations, Section TEPS committees, affiliated associ- — pro 
ations, faculties in colleges and universities—all are B Tez 
being asked to study and comment on the committee's T 
suggestions for basic Association policy. Copies of the § tio, 
document and reply forms can be obtained from State § fyp, 
and Section association offices. pec 
The committee’s new statement follows two earlier — The 
contributions in the professional standards field. First § tern 
was a policy statement recognizing important accredita- § the 
tion processes for programs in teacher education. A sec- § Tea 
ond study resulted in policy on licensure. Both are in § Sco; 
process of implementation and relate closely to teacher § for 
preparation suggestions coming from current committee — acc: 
study. The committee does not intend to include in- § by 
service education in its present proposals but has de- § sta 
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ferr-d this for future attention. Sim- 
ilarlv, selection and screening aspects 
of the program have been reserved 
for « separate pronouncement. 

The committee introduces its pro- 
posed statement by pointing out that 
California institutions preparing 
teachers undertake important obliga- 
tions to the public and to the profes- 
sion. The need for increased and 
mutually supportive relations be- 
tween the organized profession and 
those directly engaged in teacher 
preparation is recognized. 

In the following digest of the state- 
ment, each of the seven sections is 
reviewed in brief. 

The profession must lift its sights 
above contemporary job-analysis. 
The committee looks beyond the cur- 
rent teacher shortage and present 
levels of demand for initial compe- 
tence to envision the day when skills 
appropriate for initial entry into the 
profession will require more exten- 
sive preparation. The committee 
seeks to encourage the building of 
new programs of preservice prepara- 
tion, greater efficiency, and expan- 
sion of direct experience. Addi- 
tionally, however, the committee 
recognizes that more time will be re- 
quired to enable prospective teachers 
to achieve the levels of competence 
envisioned. 

Teaching, as other professions, re- 
quires special preparation. Teachers 
must undergo rigorous and system- 
atic preparation in order to master 
the skills and acquire the understand- 
ings necessary for acceptance into 
professional practice. Teachers must 
participate in defining goals, evaluat- 
ing effectiveness, and in developing 
programs of preparation. 

Teaching Competence Defined 


The committee urges the prepara- 
tion of prospective members to 
function more effectively in all as- 
pects of professional responsibility. 
These aspects are spelled out in 
terms of competences as defined in 
the Association’s earlier publication 





















































Teacher Competence: Its Nature and 
Scope. Each candidate recommended 
for initial licensure should evidence 





acceptable levels of skill supported 
by -ppropriate information, under- 
stan ‘ings, and attitudes. 
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Institutions are urged to give in- 
creased attention to the teacher's 
need for competence as a Member of 
the Profession. Every prospective 
teacher should achieve understand- 
ing of the importance of corporate 
organization in fulfilling professional 
responsibilities. Every candidate 
needs thorough understanding of 
professional ethics, of rights and re- 
sponsibilities as a teacher under the 
laws of California, and of appropriate 
phases of public school finance, or- 
ganization, and administration. Pro- 
posals urge more attention to these 
areas. 


The Association is on record sup- 
porting five years of preparation for 
entry into the profession. Proposals 
under study include recognition that 
initial preparation for the teaching 
profession eventually may reach the 
doctoral level. New doctoral pro- 
grams designed for the preparation 
of expert teachers are needed. 


Experimentation Encouraged 


The proposed statement supports 
experimental efforts aimed at pro- 
ducing increased competence for be- 
ginning teachers. Individual differ. 
ences among applicants necessitate a 
variety of programs. Experimenta- 
tion is encouraged. Concern is ex- 
pressed, however, about those pro- 
grams which may be directed toward 
determining how little special prep- 
aration is required to meet present 
standards for entrance into the pro- 
fession. 


Increased attention should be 
given to the need for specific defini- 
tions of competences appropriate for 
a variety of professional positions in- 
cluding the resident teacher who 
works with student teachers, the 
principal, the supervisor, and others. 
Increasing attention should also be 
given to the preparation of teachers 
for the colleges and universities. It is 
apparent that distinction in a special 
field of scholarly interest does not, in 
itself, make an individual a compe- 
tent teacher or an expert in teacher 
education. 


More Direct Experience Advocated 


Preparation for practice must in- 
volve direct experience closely inter- 
woven with seminar discussion and 





further study. Full-time teaching re- 
sponsibility should be approached 
gradually, utilizing greater and 
greater lengths of time and increas- 
ingly complex involvement. The 
prospective teacher should have time 
and energy amply available to re- 
move from crises experienced in the 
teaching-learning situation to reflect, 
to study, and to plan under the guid- 
ance of college supervisors, resident 
teachers, and others. The postgrad- 
uate internship based on an under- 
graduate liberal arts program must 
include adequate attention to tech- 
nical professional studies. Internships 
at the undergraduate level are inad- 
visable in terms of the necessary lev- 
els of competence in liberal as well 
as technical professional education. 


Every prospective teacher should 
have opportunities to observe the 
most forward-looking teaching prac- 
tices that can be employed. A college- 
related laboratory or demonstration 
school should be established unless 
these opportunities abundantly exist 
in the schools of the community ad- 
jacent to the college. The availability 
of these opportunities should weigh 


. heavily in the accreditation of insti- 


tutions for the preparation of teach- 
ers. 


Effective Liberal Education Urged 


The competence required of the 
teacher in today’s schools is such that 
the teacher must evidence a liberal 
education. This does not mean that 
all teachers should have the same lib- 
eral education or that there is only 
one pattern of courses to achieve such 
an education. Diversity among pro- 
grams of liberal education for pros- 
pective teachers is advocated and 
evaluation of the adequacy of these 
programs urged. 


The profession, through accredita- 
tion, guarantees that programs of 
preparation meet minimum stand- 
ards. The definition of standards is a 
responsibility of all members of the 
profession. Enforcement of the stand- 
ards, both from within the profession 
and by the legal agencies, is advo- 
cated. 

No avenue of entry into any posi- 
tion in the teaching profession should 
exist which is not subject to profes- 
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sional scrutiny through accreditation. 
The document proposes the inaug- 
uration of procedures through which 
authorization must be secured to es- 
tablish new programs. A certificate of 
intent is suggested as a means of giv- 
ing notice of intention to open a new 
avenue of entry into the profession. 


Responsibility Focused 


In each institution programs of 
professional preparation should be 
under the direction of a single ad- 
ministrative office, equal in status to 
those administering programs of 
preparation for other major profes- 
sions. Responsibility should be cen- 
tered in this office for coordinating 
institution-wide efforts in the devel- 
opment and operation of teacher ed- 
ucation programs. 

The statement under study advo- 
cates that the teacher education 
function eventually should be con- 
centrated in both public and pri- 
vately supported centers of outstand- 
ing quality. It is viewed as neither 
necessary nor desirable that the state 
provide a teacher education program 
on each campus of tax supported sys- 
tems of higher education. However, 
preparation for teaching in all areas 
of service is an important obligation, 
both of the State University system 
and the State College system. Private 
institutions offering professional 
preparation must devote sufficient re- 
sources to establish graduate level 
sequences. 


Quality Teaching Needed 
All teachers should be highly com- 


petent and able to utilize teaching 
skills appropriate for the maturity of 
the groups with which they work. 
This is no less true at the college and 
university level than it is at elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. 


Portions of the collegiate program 
designed explicitly for the technical 
preparation of teachers should be 
staffed by persons who have had ex- 
tensive and successful teaching expe- 
rience in the public schools. This 
experience should be renewed 
through frequent visits, observation, 
and actual teaching. 


College and university teachers are 
called upon in this statement to as- 
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sume their responsibilities as mem- 
bers of the organized teaching 
profession. College teachers should 
appraise the example they set for 
prospective teachers. This example is 
important because it is before the 
student when he is seriously examin- 
ing teaching as a career. The example 
of the college teacher tends to condi- 
tion the expectations held for all 
teachers by laymen. This is important 
to the entire profession. 


There is pressing need for ade- 
quate financial support of teacher 
education. Immediate steps should 
be taken to determine the financial 
needs of quality programs of teacher 
preparation and professional agen- 
cies should mobilize resources to in- 
sure necessary support. Teachers of 
the highest qualifications must be at- 
tracted and retained in colleges and 
universities. Those who teach teach- 
ers should have salaries commensu- 
rate with the highest in any field of 
educational service. 


Additional Issues Raised 


The document now under study 
also considers the following issues: 


e How best to organize teacher prep- 
aration to provide teaching-field spe- 
cialization 


¢ The desirability of a teaching-field 
specialization for elementary school 
teachers 


e Appropriate designs for programs 
of preparation for teaching in the 
general education sequences of col- 
leges and universities 


¢ Suitable aims for experimentation 


© How best to relate theory and prac- 
tice 


e Appropriate range and extent of di- 
rect experiences 


¢ How best to utilize recently devel- 
oped media of communication in 
teacher education. 


—The digest above was written by 
Dr. Charles E. Hamilton, CTA Teacher 
Education Executive, and Dr. J. Alden 
Vanderpool, CT A Consultant in Teacher 
Education. 


See page 18 for statement 
on credentials. 


I looked over my househol< 
tool and repair kit and laughed 
A tack hammer, a pair of pliers 
a jar of glue, and Scotch tape. 
I wouldn't know how to use 
anything more. 

Most people are in about the 
same position with respect to 
the operation of the public 
schools that I am in with re- 
spect to the maintenance of the 
plumbing system in my house. 
They know the general prin- 
ciples behind it, they know 
what it should accomplish, and 
they know whether they are 
satisfied with it. 

Some of these people are no 
better able to decide when 
homogeneous grouping of stu- 
dents is desirable than I am to 
decide when it is proper to use 
a Stilson wrench. And yet they 
are emphatic in their demands 
about how the schools should 
be run. 

This is fine and dandy up to 
a point. I tell my plumber what 
I want him to do and bawl him 
out if he fails to do it, especially 
if I think he has charged too 
much. But if I try to tell him 
which tools to use and what 
position to assume while he 
wields them, he’s likely to talk 
back and talk back sharply. 

Now I’ve been working 
around public school systems 
for a good many years. I’ve 
studied them, worked with 
them, tinkered with them, and 
I know as much about them as 
my plumber knows about my 
plumbing. 

And when a man like Mor- 
timer Smith comes around with 
a chip on his shoulder telling 
me (not inquiring, but demand- 
ing) what courses to teach, 
what methods to use, what 
grading system to employ, well 
—he can just peddle his peanuts 


somewhere else. 
on 
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HISTORIC CASE 


Court Calls Expert Panel 
to Testify on Teacher Conduct 


Susanville trial sets important precedent 
in maintenance of professional standards 


6 Y NEXT WITNESS will be Miriam 

Spreng, chairman of the Personnel Stand- 
ards Commission of the California Teachers As- 
sociation.” At the District Attorney's bidding, 
Miss Spreng took the witness stand—and Cali- 
fornia teachers took one more long siride in pro- 
fessional status and recognition. 


For the first time, a teacher, representing the 
state professional organization, was to give ex- 
pert testimony in a court of law concerning a 
teacher facing dismissal charges for alleged un- 
professional conduct. 

Scene of this historic event was a courtroom in Susan- 


ville, Lassen county, and the time was an October day 
in 1959. 


Miss Spreng, member of an expert panel, had been 


| appointed by the CTA Personnel Standards Commission 


to investigate charges made by the local board of 
trustees against Jack Owens, Susanville teacher. Based 
on thorough investigation, panel findings were that 
Owens was indeed guilty of unprofessional conduct and 
his further employment by the school district was “un- 
tenable.” With this background, Miss Spreng and 
Richard Matteson, another expert panel member, sat 
in the tense courtroom, prepared to testify and to present 
the panel's full report. 


Almost three months later, on January 27, Superior 
Court Judge A. K. Wylie handed down a decision find- 
ing Jack Owens guilty of unprofessional conduct, per- 
mitting the board to proceed with dismissal. This it did 
on February 3, 1960. 

In another case, panel findings and the judge’s decision 
might have been quite the opposite. But the import 
would have been the same. These trial proceedings were 
the culmination of ten years’ work by the profession to 
establish machinery to guarantee that the tenure law 
could not be abused to protect an incompetent teacher 
or one whose conduct was unprofessional, but at the 
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same time to protect the professional teacher from un- 
just charges. 

As the first step toward the realization of this goal, 
CTA in 1955 proposed legislation which would do two 
things: (1) recognize expert testimony on questions of 
competency, professional conduct and fitness to teach, 
and (2) recognize the Personnel Standards Commission 
of a statewide professional teachers association as a 
source for such expert testimony. 


Under the proposed law, the Commission would es- 
tablish a panel of experts whose services could be re- 
quested by a governing board contemplating dismissal 
proceedings against a tenure teacher, or by a tenure 
teacher facing such action. From the expert panel, 
members whose training and experience fit a particular 
case would be selected to conduct an investigation. Re- 
port of the investigation would be made available to 
both parties, and attorneys for either party could then 
subpoena panel members to appear as witnesses and to 
introduce the report as evidence. 


The Legislature approved this program—unique in 
the United States—by enacting Section 13417 of the 
Education Code, and CTA took action to set up its panel 
of experts. 

But until last year, not one panel investigation had 
been carried out, although panel services were requested 
nine times. In six of these cases, the teacher resigned 
when notified that dismissal was planned and that the 
services of the CTA expert panel would be requested. 
In two cases, school boards, for reasons of their own, 
decided to retain the teachers. In the other case, the 
teacher's assignment was changed and success in the 
new assignment led the district to drop plans for dis- 
missal. 

But the Owens case was different. The governing 
board had notified Owens of its intention to dismiss him 
on grounds of unprofessional conduct, dishonesty, and 
evident unfitness for service. 

This action and these charges were prompted by 
Owens actions and public statements in connection with 
a Susanville group called the Public Affairs Forum and 
by his letters to the editor of the Lassen Advocate, the 
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weekly paper serving that county. In both his forum 
activities and his letters to the editor, he was abusively 
critical of the administration, the governing boards and 
teachers of the public schools of Susanville, Lassen 
county, and the nation. 


When he received the board’s notice, Jack Owens 
asked for a hearing, and at this point the governing 
board requested the Personnel Standards Commission to 
use the expert panel to help determine the validity and 
strength of their charges. 


The expert panel invited Jack Owens to join in the 
request for the study, and to testify before the group. 
Mr. Owens notified the commission by letter that he 
would neither join in the request for the study nor 
appear before the panel of experts. 


Through newspapers widely read in the community, 
an invitation was extended to all interested persons in 
the Susanville area to meet with the panel if they had 
information pertinent to the case under study. Earlier, 
written and personal invitation had been given to all 
members of the professional staff of the Lassen union 
high school and junior college, the district’s governing 
board, and to others known to have first-hand informa- 
tion. 


Then on September 1, the panel began its investiga- 
tion. Panel members were: 


Miriam Spreng, teacher, San Diego City Schools, 
Chairman. 


Marvel G. Fisher, teacher, Alhambra City Schools. 


Margaret A. Ward, teacher, Oakland City Schools. 

John R. King, teacher, Bakersfield, and 

Richard V. Matteson, Dean of Instruction, Monterey 
Peninsula College, Monterey. 

During its study, the CTA panel established a number 
of significant findings: (1) as president of the teachers 
association, Mr. Owens had presented several matters 
to the board in previous years and was accorded cour- 
teous hearing and consideration with most of the teacher 
recommendations being adopted; (2) Mr. Owens had not 
presented any complaint or grievance to the board in 
connection with his 1958-59 public criticisms; (3) though 
Mr. Owens bitterly denounced the board and its proced- 
ures in 1959, he had not attended any meeting for more 
than a year; (4) none of his criticisms expressed in letters 
were substantiated by any facts presented to the panel, 
nor were they supported by any evidence later pre- 
sented in court. 

As a result of the observations, the panel declared that 
“.. . does not consider it unethical or insubordinate to 
oppose the administration, even vigorously, during dis- 
cussion preceding the adoption of policy. Neither would 
it be considered unethical to continue to utilize demo- 
cratic procedures within professional channels in an 
effort to revise earlier decisions. However, pressing a 
personal viewpoint in an intemperate manner which 
manifests disregard or contempt for the opinion or status 
of a colleague, or which disrupts effective democratic 
procedures, is not acting in a professional manner.” 
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After three days of intensive hearings, the p 
reached these conclusions: 


“That during 1959 Jack Owens had not exhausted al] :ro- 
fessional channels for consideration of what he felt to be cu: -ent 
educational problems before he took these concerns to the 
public. His actions therefore constitute a violation of Se: ‘ion 
IV 7-f£ of the Code of Ethics for California Teachers: 

‘He (the professional teacher) conducts school affairs thr ugh 
the established channels of the school system’ 

“Letters to the editor from Jack Owens published by the 
local press on February 4, February 18, March 4, March 11, 
April 29 and May 13, 1959, represent a violation of the Code 
x Ethics for California Teachers, Section IV, parts 1, 6 and 
8-d which state that the professional teacher: 

'1—Endorses the principle that the profession must accept re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of its members and understands 
that his own conduct will be regarded as a sample of the 
quality of the profession. 

'6—Exercises his right to participate in the democratic proc- 
esses which determine school policy. He recognizes that the 
board of education, which derives its authority from the people 
it serves, has placed the responsibility for the administration 
of school policy in the hands of the professional leaders of the 
school. Once policy is determined, he supports it. 

'8-d—He criticizes with discretion, knowing that only criticism 
is valid which stems from a desire to improve the educational 
process and which is directed at issues rather than personalities! 

“Jack Owens was cautioned by his administrator, his col- 
leagues, and the organized profession concerning the direction 
his letters appearing in the public press were taking. The panel 
concludes that, regardless of this counseling, he persisted in 
the deliberate violation of the profession’s code. 

“The panel’s summary conclusion is that Mr. Owens’ letters 
to the editor, published in the local paper, constitute a per- 
sistent breach of professional ethics, and represent unprofes- 
sional conduct. 

“In addition, the nature of Mr. Owens’ criticisms concerning 
the educational system in his district and his method of airing 
them publicly have seriously alienated his colleagues, the Board 
of Trustees and the administration. 

“The panel concludes that Mr. Owens’ continued employ- 
ment in this district is untenable and would lead only to em- 
barrassment to himself and the district. The antagonism created 
by his actions has caused a rift, which, if continued, would 
undermine the educational program to a degree which could 
not be compensated for even by effectiveness as a classroom 
teacher.” 


The next move was legal action. District Attorney 
James E. Pardee, and his Deputy, Mrs. Paula A. Tennant, 
acting for the district, chose to use the report as a part 
of their case and officially notified Jack Owens of this 
action, and served him with a copy of the report. 

The trial opened October 6, and ran for almost three 
weeks. Panel members Miriam Spreng and Richard Mat- 
teson were the last to testify on behalf of the plaintiff, 
the district attorney considering them as his most im- 
portant witnesses. After qualifying as experts, they in- 
troduced the panel’s report and answered questions con- 
cerning it. The district attorney was thus able to have 
the report admitted to evidence. 

The significance of CTA’s expert panel testimony was 
shown when the judge, in his written decision, quoted 
from the CTA’s Code of Ethics. 

Thus, in its first test, the procedure of expert panel 
investigation proved sound and workable. California 
teachers have indeed taken another step toward their 
goal of becoming a self-disciplining and self-determining 
profession. 

JAMES WILLIAMSON, CTA Personnel Standards Execu':ve 
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Controversy Is Key to 
Legislative Session 


Increased budget, school construction, and 


higher education plan among important issues. 


OTHING really important is sup- 
posed to happen at an off-season 
session of the State Legislature like 
the one that got under way in Sacra- 
mento last month. 

There’s the budget, of course, 
which must be passed and always is. 
Otherwise the wheels of government 
would grind to a halt. | 

There are the usual outbursts of 
oratory that hit the headlines, with 
the Republicans blaming the spend- 
thrift Democrats for the horrible 
shape of things and the Democrats 
pointing the finger at the fiscally irre- 
sponsible Republicans. And there is 
the normal quota of emergencies that 
someone has convinced the Governor 
can't wait until the regular session 
next year. So he has called a special 
session to run at the same time as the 
budget session. 

Normal prospects for a budget ses- 
sion year are for a bit of partisan heat 
and relatively little light or legisla- 
tive progress. The Governor and leg- 
islators alike would just as soon skip 
the really controversial issues and get 
the session behind them as soon as 
possible. 

This year, though, it apparently 
isn't working out that way. There’s 
plenty of importance on the docket 
and there’s bound to be controversy 
and significant action before it’s over. 
And education is right in the thick 
of things! 

For instance, there’s the budget it- 
self. all $2% billion of it, give or take 
a f.v million. It’s a tight budget for 
196''-61, says the Governor; it’s a wild 
boc idoggling one, say the critics. 
Ho ever you look at it, it’s a big one, 
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with 42 per cent tagged for education 
in all its varied aspects. 

There’s more money than ever be- 
fore to run the schools, $679 million 
in apportionments to local elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, an in- 
crease of $40 million over last year 
because of a 200,000 jump in enroll- 
ment. 

There’s more for operating the 
state colleges and for the University 
of California, too, a combined total 
of $179% million, of which $113 mil- 
lion is for the University. In addition 
there’s an item of $42.5 million for 
capital outlay for the state colleges, 
and $52.2 for construction at UC, the 
money to come from the General 
Fund rather than from another bond 
issue. This proposal already is 
steeped in partisan controversy. 

The budget items earmarked for 
textbooks, teachers retirement and 
for operation of the State Depart- 
ment of Education all are up, reflec- 
tion of the fact that California is 
getting bigger by the minute. School- 
wise, the Governor noted, we've 
grown to the largest in the country. 
With 3,355,000 pupils in the public 
schools, California is greater by a 
half a million than New York State, 
which is now second to California. 

Another item (this one left out of 
the budget) is causing trouble al- 
ready. It’s the State Personnel 
Board's recommendation to give state 
college academic employees an extra 
five per cent raise over and above 
the five per cent proposed across-the- 
board for all state employees. The 
Governor left it out of his budget. 
Efforts are under way to amend it 


into the budget at a cost of slightly 
more than $1,800,000, with CTA in 
the forefront of the activity. The Uni- 
versity also is trying to line up votes 
for a similar salary boost for its 
academic employees. 


No controversy at this session, did 
someone say? There will be plenty. 


The first special session item the 
Governor announced he would in- 
clude in his call, consideration of the 
master plan for higher education, 
appears headed for some stormy 
weather despite the unanimity with 
which the State Board of Education 
and the Regents of the University 
received it. Among the areas of po- 
tential disagreement appear propos- 
als for a fiscally independent new 
board with 16-year terms to run the 
state colleges and the right of the col- 
leges to go into a full-fledged doc- 
toral program. A constitutional 
amendment is needed, and that takes 
a two-thirds vote in both houses, plus 
some changes in the statutes. 


Another king-sized issue is before 
the Legislature. It is the need for a 
new multi-million dollar state bond 
issue to continue the 12-year-old 
school construction program. The 
Governor has opened the call to per- 
mit placing the issue before the peo- 
ple come the November election. 

How big the bond issue will be is 
the large economy-sized question yet 
to be settled. CTA has advised the 
Governor that a bond issue of about 
$450 million is needed to keep the 
program going through 1962 when 
another proposal could be voted 
upon. Legislators concerned with the 
fate of the proposed $1.7 billion 
water bond issue on the same ballot 
would like to see the school bond 
issue trimmed to the minimum, even 
though they don’t quarrel with the 
need. 

The Governor highlighted his bud- 
get message with a statement on the 
vital role of education: 

“There is no better investment for 
the future of our State and Nation 
than monies prudently expended in 
our schools, colleges and universities. 
This means, quantitatively, that each 
individual shall have a full educa- 
tional opportunity consistent with his 
abilities. Qualitatively, it means we 
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shall strive continually to raise stand- 
ards of excellence, not only for sound 
fundamental training but to develop 
social, political and ethical under- 
standing of our technological 
achievements,” he said. 

The Governor made a pioneering 
recommendation in the field of edu- 
cational television by including 
$250,000 in his budget to finance ex- 
perimental work in instructional tele- 
vision by the University of Califor- 
nia. 

“T am extremely hopeful that there 
will be developed an integrated ef- 
fort on the part of educational insti- 
tutions at all levels to develop public 
policies in cooperation with the state 
both economically prudent and edu- 
cationally sound,” he said. ak 

—Rosert E. McKay 
CTA Governmental 
Relations Executive 


Louis H. Heilbron 
Named President 
of State Board 





LOUIS H. HEILBRON, attorney and 
member of the law firm of Heller, 
Ehrman, White and McAuliffe in San 
Francisco, was elected president of 
the State Board of Education at the 
February 10 meeting. He succeeds 
William L. Blair of Pasadena, who 
was president of the board for 14 
years. A graduate of Lowell high 
school, San Francisco, and University 
of California, Berkeley, Mr. Heilbron 
Turn to page 30 
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CTA Commission and State Department 
Differ on Basic Credential Policy 


HE STATE COUNCIL of Education in April, 1959, adopted basic 

policy on licensure of teachers in California. This policy resulted 
from hundreds of hours of study by interested members of the profes- 
sion. Opinions were expressed through replies to surveys, through Con- 
sulting Groups reports, and through open meetings at local, Section, 
and state levels. Decisions were reached by elected representatives in 
the State Council. 

CTA proposals advocate a single teaching credential, indicating to the 
public that the possessor thereof has been selected, screened for per- 
sonal and physical fitness, and that he has completed successfully an 
approved program of preparation. These proposals include temporary 
provision for limitation in assignment to specific levels for which the 
member has completed preparation. 

CTA proposals include two advanced licenses, recognizing appropriate 
standards of preparation, screening, experience, and competence for 
those seeking advanced positions. 

Proposals provide for utilization of the services of certain specialists 
from crafts and other professions through a certificate system. These 
would be used largely for portions of programs in adult and technical 
education where such services are needed but which do not call for 
persons prepared as members of the teaching profession and not re- 
quiring assumption of the full range of professional responsibilities. 

Counter proposals have come from various sources. Chief among 
these is that of the State Department of Education. Utilizing public 
hearings and a staff committee, the Department prepared proposals 
released to the profession in October, 1959. These now include five 
credential categories, essentially re-grouping existing credentials under 
inclusive headings. Their list includes a Standard Teaching Credential 
with limited authorizations, a Des/gnated Subjects Teaching Credential, a 
Designated Services Credential, a Supervision Credential, and an Administra- 
tion Credential. 

CTA representatives studied the State Department proposals and 
found sufficient differences to make necessary efforts to secure their 
modification. At a meeting of State Department officials and Associa- 
tion representatives, certain modifications were secured. 

Meeting with the State Board of Education, CTA representatives 
explained the basic differences between CTA’s position and that of the 
State Department. Additionally, CTA representatives expressed opposi- 
tion to asking for the inclusion of licensure reform in the Governor's 
call of the current Special Session of the State Legislature. 

The Commission on Teacher Education of CTA has sought imple- 
mentation of CTA licensure policy wherever appropriate. Commission 
members and staff have begun the task of working out suitable solu- 
tions to problems inevitable in the translation of policy into specifics. 

The Commission does not anticipate that proposals for teacher 
licensure reform will be considered in the current Special Session. Be- 
tween now and the next Regular Session efforts will continue to achiev: 
detailed plans which can be supported according to CTA policy. 

The Commission contemplates either sponsorship or support of legis 
lation on teacher licensure reform at the Regular Legislative Session 
in 1961. 
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EVALUATION IN A BIG-CITY OFFICE 


A specialized phase of research in Los Angeles 
helps measure effectiveness of instruction. 


By Howard A. Bowman 


ESEARCH organizations in edu- 
cation have as extremes no re- 
search at all on the one hand, and on 
the other some division and allocation 
of responsibility which establishes a 
separate unit or office for each of the 
several kinds of research which, in a 
very large school system, needs to be 
done. 

A smaller system may have one in- 
dividual doing all kinds of research; 
a large system may have quite a 
number of people, each doing some 
particular kind of research. These 
various research offices in the large 
system may be, and usually are, in 
different branches or divisions of the 
system, and each does the kind of 
research needed in the operation of 
that division. Sometimes the research 
done does not even appear in final 
form as research per se, but is incor- 
porated in some larger unit, such as 
a course of study or teaching guide. 

This diversification is, in general, 
the kind of environment in which 
the Los Angeles City Schools oper- 
ate. There are a number of research 
organizations, only two or three of 
which actually have the word re- 
search’ as a part of the title of the 
group. Some of the areas in which 
research is done are curriculum, per- 
sonnel, housing, budget, and the gen- 
eral educational program. 

This brief account will attempt to 
describe only the Evaluation and Re- 
search Section of the Los Angeles 
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system. Our chief source of data, but 

y no means the only source, is a 
system-wide testing program which 
encompasses measurement in both 
scholastic aptitude and educational 
achievement. The Section’s number 
one charge is to organize and admin- 
ister such a program, and to include 
in it all grade levels from the first 
through the twelfth. Such a program 
provides for teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents a regular and methodical assess- 
ment of pupil potential and progress, 
and permits more effective educa- 
tional programs with more consistent 
guidance information. It also pro- 
vides information which may be 
employed in the determination of 
whether a particular kind of instruc- 
tion (e.g., instruction in English) is 
really accomplishing what it purports 
to accomplish. Further, it provides for 
the Board of Education, and through 
that agency, the public, information 
on the over-all accomplishment of 
pupils at the various grade levels in 
the school system. 


Out of data from the testing pro- 
gram, or as a result of program find- 
ings which suggest a need for other 
data, come many research studies, 
large and small. Much of this might 
be called “nose counting” by purists 
who insist that research must have 
objectives independent of day-to-day 
needs for information. 


Data arising out of the testing pro- 
gram also permit the development 
of age-grade-ability charts, tables of 
expected achievement, and various 
devices which teachers may use in 
organizing their classes, or in the in- 
terpretation of ability or achievement 
levels with respect to instruction. 
Also important is the periodical “item 
analysis” of some standardized test or 
battery of tests which has been used. 
The purpose of this analysis is that of 
pinning down in minute detail those 
specific items in the tests which our 


pupils are able to answer well or not 
so well. We don't do this so we can 
modify our instructional program, 
but so we can take a closer look at 
our objectives and how we are meet- 
ing them. 

Our research concerns itself with 
our high school graduates to a sub- 
stantial extent. These are young 
people who have survived the trip 
through the rapids and can give us 
some helpful information. We exam- 
ine their undergraduate courses and 
marks, to get some idea of how many 
have qualified for college, and with 
what majors, and we examine their 
progress in college or other post-high 
school institution, or on the job. The 
facts we glean will provide a better 
education for tomorrow’s children. 


One important phase of the Sec- 
tion’s responsibility is its consultant 
service in the fields of testing, re- 
search, and guidance. Teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors and others come 
to us with problems they need to 
have solved. Occasionally some 
major research study is proposed, 
and our help is sought in designing 
the study and supervising the work 
of the person or persons actually do- 
ing the data-gathering. There is some 
activity in the area of test construc- 
tion, in which measures are built to 
serve in fields where commercial 
measures are non-existent or inappro- 
priate, and there is the unending job 
of helping schools to select and ob- 
tain by requisition those published 
instruments which are needed for 
some particular purpose within the 
school. 

One last function is certainly de- 
serving of mention. This is participa- 
tion in cooperative research, or in 
the cooperative deposit of research 
studies in some central agency. This 
cooperative aspect helps us all to 
profit from work done in other school 
systems. k 
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Proposed Amendments to CTA Bylaws 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that by action of the state board of directors 
of the California Teachers Association on January 23, 1960, the following 
amendments to the CTA bylaws will be considered and voted upon at the 
meeting of the State Council of Education on April 9, 1960, at Asilomar, 
Pacific Grove, California. All deletions are printed in-strike-out type and all 


new language is in italics. 


THESE AMENDMENTS are the result of an intensive study of the bylaws 
by the CTA Advisory Panel on Program and Services and subsequent con- 
sideration of its recommendations by the state board of directors. 


ARTICLE I 
Name and Purposes 


AMENDMENT 1 


Section 2. Purposes. As supplementary 
to the purposes stated in the Articles of 
Incorporation of the Association, it is 
hereby declared the Association has been 
established: 

a. To secure unified planning and action 
on all matters pertaining to public edu- 
cation -bheth-within and without the eda 


Explanation: The words being deleted 
are unnecessary and redundant. 


ARTICLE II 
Membership 


AMENDMENT 2 


Section 1. Qualifications. The qualifica- 
tions of the respective classes of mem- 
bers of the Association shall be as 
follows: 


a. Active Members. Any of the fol- 
lowing persons may become an active 
member upon payment of membership 
dues: 

(1) Any certificated person actively em- 
ployed in the California Public School 
System or who has been so employed 
within the five-year period immediately 
eens his application for member- 
ship. 

(2) Any faculty member actively em- 
ployed in any California institution of 
higher learning accredited by the West- 
ern College Association. 

(3) Any professional staff employee of 
the Association or any of its Sections or 
Affiliates. 

(4) Any person registered with the As- 
sociation’s Placement Service. 

Upon retirement from his employment 
an active member may elect to become 
a retired active member. 

Explanation: This is perhaps the most 
significant change being proposed. This 
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proposal would delete “interest in the 
advancement of public education” as a 
qualification for membership. This 
amendment would tighten up member- 
ship qualifications by essentially limiting 
membership to persons actively employed 
in the public schools and the colleges of 
the state. The amendment would make it 
possible for the teacher who is tempo- 
rarily out of teaching to join the Asso- 
ciation providing he has been actively 
employed within five years. 

b. Student Members. Any person regu- 
larly enrolled in an accredited teacher 
training institution in the State of Cali- 
fornia and eligible to become a member 
of the GahfernieStident—TeachersAs- 
seciation- Student California Teachers 
Association under the Constitution of 
that association may become a student 
member upon payment of membership 
dues. 

Explanation: Refer to explanation under 
Amendment 18. 


AMENDMENT 3 


Section 5. Privileges of Active and Life 
Members in Good Standing. Active and 
life members in good standing and in 
active service in any division of the pub- 
lic schools of California or as a member 
of the faculty of a higher educational 
institution in California shall be entitled 
to the following privileges: 


e. Receipt of ae anes 
the official publication of the Associa- 
tion. 

Explanation: With the expansion of the 
program of CTA there are many reports 
and publications which cannot be pub- 
lished in quantity to go to all members. 
The official publication is now the CTA 
Journal. 


AMENDMENT 4 


Section 6. Obligations of Membership. 
Members of the Association shall be 
subject to the following obligations: 

d. Conformity with the eedes code of 
professional ethics adopted by the As- 
sociation. < ; 


Explanation: Recent developments 
which give legal status to our Person- 
nel Standards Commission make it 
advisable to be specific about what code 
of ethics will be used in legal cases in- 
volving the determination of unprofes- 
sional conduct. We hope soon to have 
one code of ethics for teachers in 
America but in the meantime it has been 
advised we should be specific. 


AMENDMENT 5 

Section 8. Termination of Members 

Membership in the Association < 

terminate upon the death or resigna 

of the member. Membership may 

be terminated under the following 

cumstances: 

b. After due and proper investiga 

the board of directors may, by a ¢ 

thirds vote by secret ballot, expel 

member for any of the following reas 

(1) Flagrant or continued violation . 

recognized professional standards, 

cluding the provisions of the eodes 

adopted code of ethics of the Association. 
| of the National Edueati — 

tit | 

Explanation: The explanation is identi- 

cal with that given above for Amend- 

ment 4. 


ARTICLE III 
Board of Directors 


AMENDMENT 6 


Section 2. Nomination and Election. Di- 
rectors shall be elected i 

by the State Council of Education at its 
annual meeting. Nominations for direc- 
tors shall be made by Sections, in ac- 
cordance with the rules established by 
each Section. The names of candidates 
for the board of directors shall be placed 
formally in nomination only by the au- 
thorized representative of each Section. 
Explanation: This amendment drops the 
mandatory provision for a written ballot 
for electing Board of Directors since this 
election is now routine. The nomination 
is made by the Sections and the election 
by the Council is routine. 


Section 5. Meetings of the Board. The 
board of directors shall hold not less than 
four stated meetings each year, one of 
which shall be held immediately follow- 
ing adjournment of the annual meeting 
of the State Council of Education and 
the others at such times as may be desig- 
nated by the board and published in the 
September issue of the official ; 
publication of the Association. The meet- 
ing held immediately following adjourn- 
ment of the annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil shall be known as the annual meeting 
of the board. Special meetings may be 
called at any time by the president or, 
if he is absent or unable or refuses to 
act, by any six or more directors. Meet- 
ings may be held at any place within 
the State of California which may be 
designated from time to time by resolu- 
tion of the board or by written consent 
of all members of the board. Notice to 
the directors of the stated meetings of 
the board shall not be required. Written 
notice of the time and place of any other 
meeting shall be delivered personally to 
each director or mailed or otherwise sent 
to him at his address as it is shown on 
the records of the Association at least 
10 days prior to the date set for the 
meeting. Notice of the time and place of 
holding an adjourned meeting need not 
be given to absent directors if the time 
and place be fixed at the meeting «d- 
journed 

Explanation: Refer to explanation uncer 
Amendment 16. 


AMENDMENT 7 
Section 8. Powers and Duties. The bo«rd 
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of iirectors shall have the following 
pov ers and duties: 

e. o incur indebtedness in the name of 
the Association j imitati 


cation. for such sums as are necessary 
for current operations and any sums for 
a major project of the Association, pro- 
vided that such project has been ap- 
proved by the State Council of Educa- 
tion. 

Explanation: The limit of 50c per mem- 
ber on indebtedness is no longer prac- 
tical. The need for limitation is found 
in the determination to undertake major 
projects, the approval of which would 
require Council action. 


AMENDMENT 8 
Section 8. Powers and Duties. The board 
of directors shall have the following 
powers and duties: 


n. To establish such commissions as are 
provided for in the Standing Rules of 
the Association and to prescribe their 
organization, functions and duties. 
Explanation: The original subdivision 
referred only to the Ethics Commission. 
The new name is Personnel Standards 
Commission, and there are now four 
other commissions. The amendment 
makes the provision general and inclu- 
sive of the new commissions. 


ARTICLE V 
The State Council of Education 
AMENDMENT 9 


Section 1. Functions. The State Council 
of Education shall be the state-wide rep- 
resentative body of the Association and 
shall have the following functions and 
powers: 

d. To determine the amount of the mem- 
bership dues; provided that notice of any 
proposed change in the amount of said 
dues shall be given to the members of the 
State Council of Education at the meet- 
ing immediately preceding the meeting 
at which such change is voted upon and 
shall be published in the official jeurnal 
publication of the Association at least 
10 days prior to said latter meeting. 


8. To approve a major project of the As- 
sociation which might involve substantial 
indebtedness, providing that the ap- 
proval of such a project shall require a 
two-thirds vote of the Council. 

Ex; ‘/anation: This amendment spells out 
definitely the powers of the State Coun- 
cil ‘o control the assumption of indebted- 
nes: for major projects to be undertaken 
by ‘he Association. 

A. ENDMENT 10 


Se: ‘ion 1. Functions. The State Council 
of lucation shall be the state-wide rep- 
Te» ntative body of the Association and 
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shall have the following functions and 
powers: 

h. To-eleet nominate the California State 
Directors of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Explanation: This amendment merely 
corrects an error in the existing bylaws. 
The CTA cannot elect NEA Directors. 
This is done at the NEA Representative 
Assembly. The CTA may nominate. In 
actual practice this is tantamount to 
election but technically is a nomination. 


AMENDMENT 11 


Section 2. Composition. The State Coun- 
cil of Education shall be composed of the 
following appointive and elective repre- 
sentatives: 

h. The president of the California School 
Frustees- Boards Association, ex officio. 


Explanation: This amendment merely 
brings the bylaws up to date by specify- 
ing the correct name for this organiza- 
tion. The name has been changed from 
“School Trustees Association’”’ to 
“School Boards Association.” 


AMENDMENT 12 


Section 3. Qualifications of Elective Rep- 
resentatives. Any active member of the 
Association, in active educational service 
and in good standing in the Section rep- 
resented, and meeting any additional 
qualifications fixed by the bylaws of the 
Section, shall be eligible for lection to 
the State Council of Education. 
Explanation: Legal counsel has ruled 
that the Sections have power to add to 
the qualifications established by the state 
association for members of the State 
Council and this amendment spells out 
this fact in specific language. 


AMENDMENT 13 


Section 5. Election and Term of Elec- 
tive Representatives. Elective represen- 
tatives shall be nominated and elected 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
bylaws of the Section represented. Each 
elective representative shall hold office 
for a term of three years, commencing 
on January 1st of the year following his 
election. Elective representatives shall 
be eligible for re-election, but no person 
shall serve more than three full terms 
consecutively. ; 
these—bylaws. In the event that an 
elective representative is elected to the 
board of directors, the Section repre- 
sented shall be entitled to an additional 
representative-at-large, to be chosen by 
the governing body of the Section and 
to serve for the remainder of the unex- 
pired term of the person so elected. 
Explanation: This is a technical change 
which merely deletes a phrase which is 
no longer necessary. 


AMENDMENT 14 


Section 6. Alternates and Vacancies. 

b. Certain Ex Officio Representatives. If 
the president of the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers or the president 
of the California School Frastees Boards 
Association is unable to attend a meeting 
of the State Council of Education in 
person, he or she may appoint an alter- 
nate to attend such meeting to represent 
his or her association. -and-such—alter- 


oficie representative if presenta per 
sen. Such alternates shall have the same 
rights and privileges as alternates for 
elective representatives as specified in 
subdivision a of this section. 
Explanation: This amendment provides 
the same privileges for alternates repre- 
senting certain ex officio members of the 
Council as is provided by amendment 
15 for regularly elected members of the 
Council. 


AMENDMENT 15 


Section 8. Committees and Commissions. 
The board of directors shall appoint such 
standing and special committees and 
commissions of the State Council of 
Education as it shall deem desirable. 
Appointments to standing committees 
shall be for a term of one year unless 
otherwise specified by the board. All 
standing committees shall hold regular 
meetings in conjunction with sessions of 
the State Council of Education. The 
members of commissions and special 
committees shall serve for such periods 
and hold such meetings as their respec- 
tive assignments may require, or until 
discharged by the board. All meetings 
of standing and special committees and 
commissions except those in conjunction 
with the State Council of Education shall 
be held at such times and places as ap- 
proved by the board. Expenses of stand- 
ing and special committees and commis- 
sions shall be paid out of general funds 
of the Association. A member of a com- 
mittee or a commission shall not be per- 
mitted to exercise the right to vote or any 
other right pertaining to such member- 
ship through a proxy or alternate. 
Explanation: This amendment estab- 
lishes the policy that there shall be no 
alternates for committee or commission 
meetings. There has been some question 
as to whether an alternate to the State 
Council could vote in committee meet- 
ings. This amendment definitely estab- 
lishes the fact that Council alternates 
are not authorized to act as alternates 
in committee meetings. The Council is 
a deliberative body while a committee 
or commission is a working group. Many 
technical problems are before these 
working groups which require the back- 
ground of previous discussion and study. 
The person who attends but one meeting 
is often not in a position to vote intelli- 
gently. 


AMENDMENT 16 


Section 9. Meetings. (The third para- 
graph in this section shall read as fol- 
lows.) 

Notice of the time and place of each 
regular meeting of the Council shall be 
published in the official journal publi- 
cation of the Association at least two 
weeks prior to the date set for the meet- 
ing. No further notice of regular meet- 
ings shall be required. 


Explanation: This amendment seeks to 
define the official publication of the As- 
sociation in such way that the bylaws 
will not require change in the future if 
the name or nature of the official publi- 
cation is changed. This same proposal 
is being made in several other amend- 
ments. 











AMENDMENT 17 


(Delete Section 14 and substitute the 
following.) 


Section 14. State Directors of NEA. The 
State Council of Education shall nomi- 
nate State Directors representing the 
State of California on the board of di- 
rectors of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, with the exception provided for 
in subdivision e of this section, in ac- 
cordance with the following procedure: 


a. During the period of time in which 
California is entitled to three State Di- 
rectors only, one State Director shall 
represent the area comprising the geo- 
graphical limits of the Southern Section, 
the second State Director shall repre- 
sent the area comprising the geographi- 
cal limits of the other five Sections, and 
the third State Director shall be nomi- 
nated as provided in subdivision e of this 
section. 

b. During the period of time in which 
California is entitled to four State Di- 
rectors only, two State Directors shall 
represent the area comprising the geo- 
graphical limits of the Southern Section, 
one shall represent the area comprising 
the geographical limits of the Bay Sec- 
tion, and the fourth shall represent the 
area comprising the geographical limits 
of the remaining four Sections. 

c. During the period of time in which 
California is entitled to five State Di- 
rectors only, two State Directors shall 
represent the area comprising the geo- 
graphical limits of the Southern Section, 
one shall represent the area comprising 
the geographical limits of the Bay Sec- 
tion, and one shall represent the area 
comprising the geographical limits of the 
remaining four Sections. The fifth State 
Director will be nominated as provided 
in subdivision e of this section. 


d. Sections or areas entitled to State 
Directors shall select candidates to pre- 
sent to the State Council of Education 
for nomination by the Council at its 
December meeting in the year preceding 
the year in which the term of the in- 
cumbent State Director expires, except 
under the circumstances provided for in 
subdivision e. Any member of the Asso- 
ciation who has also been a member of 
the National Education Association for 
the preceding three years and who is a 
resident of the area to be represented 
mav be selected for nomination to the 
office of State Director, whether or not 
he is a member of the State Council of 
Education. The names of the candidates 
for State Director shall be published at 
least once in the official publication of 
the Association between the date of the 
December meeting at which they were 
nominated and the date of the succeed- 
ing April meeting of the Council. 

e. During the periods set forth in sub- 
divisions a through c, one of the State 
Directors shall be nominated by and 
from the board of directors of the As- 
sociation. The State Director nominated 
by and from the board of directors may 
represent any of the Sections of the As- 
sociation. During the period set forth in 
subdivision b, the board member nomi- 
nated by the board of directors shall 
automatically be considered to be one of 
the nominees to which any Section or 
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area is entitled; Sections or areas from 
which the board-nominated State Di- 
rector comes will be given sufficient 
notice of the board nomination so that 
duplication of candidacy may be avoided 
at the Council meeting in December. 

f. If during his term of office any State 
Director dies, resigns, or becomes unable 
to serve his full term, or if he ceases to 
be a resident of the Section or area which 
he represents, his office shall be deemed 
vacant. His successor shall be selected 
to fill the remainder of the term in the 
same manner in which the nomination 
was originally presented, either by se- 
lection of the Section or area concerned, 
or by nomination from and by the board 
of directors. Nominations by the State 
Council of Education to fill vacancies 
among the State Directors shall be made 
at the next succeeding meeting of the 
State Council which follows the vacancy, 
or if the vacancy occurs between the April 
meeting of the State Council and July 
Ist, the nomination shall be made by 
the board of directors. Any person who 
would be eligible for election to a regular 
term as State Director shall be eligible 
to fill such vacancy. Any representative 
or alternate who would be eligible to vote 
at a regular election for State Director, 
shall be eligible to vote at an election 
to fill such vacancy. 

Explanation: This amendment seeks to 
provide the method of nominating NEA 
directors as the number of directors to 
which California is entitled increases. If 
this is not done in advance, very difficult 
problems are created. 


ARTICLE VII 
AMENDMENT 18 
aaa aia io 


Student California Teachers Association 


Section 1. Composition. The student 
members of the Association shall also be 


members of the 
Student California 
Teachers AssoZiation. 


Section 2. Purposes. The purposes of the 
California Student Teac! | a. 


Student California Teachers Association 
shall be to provide a means of active 
cooperation among student groups in the 
teacher training institutions of Califor- 
nia, and to stimulate professional atti- 
tudes among student teachers. 
Section 3. Constitution and Bylaws. 
The qualifications of members, the in- 
ternal organization, the duties of officers 
and other matters pertinent to the or- 
ganization and operation of 

the Stu- 


dent California Teachers Association 
shall be set forth in its constitution and 
bylaws, which shall be subject to the rati- 
fication and approval of the board of 
directors of the California Teachers As- 
sociation. Any amendment to or revision 
of such constitution and bylaws shall 
also be subject to the ratification and ap- 
proval of the board of directors of the 
California Teachers Association. 
Section 4. Advisor. The ‘ 
Student Cali- 


fornia Teachers Association shall be 
under the general supervision of an ad- 
visor appointed by the state executive 
secretary with the approval of the board 
of directors of the Association. The ad- 








Feaehers Association 
Teachers Association to the State Co 





visor shall present an annual repor' 
the activities of the Gahfernie—Stid. 
Student Califor 


, Re 


cil of Education at its annual meeting 
Section 5. Expenses. The expenses .f 
delegates to regular conferences of | 
ati 
Student California Teachers Asso: 
tion, as provided in the constitution of 
that association, and such other 
penses of the 4 eh- 
Student California 
Teachers Association as may be ap- 
proved by the board of directors of the 
California Teachers Association shall be 
paid by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

Explanation: The student group in 
CSTA has for nearly a year studied the 
change of name. It appears thai there is 
a widespread feeling that the name Stu- 
dent California Teachers Association 
comes much closer to identifying the 
group with CTA than does the present 
California Student Teachers Associa- 
tion. The present name, to many ob- 
servers, conveys only a general categoriz- 
ing of all student teachers. The present 
CSTA Council has twice considered and 
approved the change, which in its judg- 
ment will identify the organization as a 
function and part of CTA 


ARTICLE IX 
Local Chapters 
AMENDMENT 19 


Section 1. Purposes of Chartering of Lo- 
cal Chapters. The purposes for which 
Local Chapters are organized shall in- 
clude the following: 
b. To make more readily available to 
members 
the services of the Association. 
d. To furnish the means, at the local 
level, whereby the individual member 
may participate in the initiation and de- 
velopment of policy for the Association. 
4, e. To serve, as far as practicable, as 
the basis upon which representation to 
the Section or area Councils shall be 
determined. 
Explanation: The first change merely 
substitutes one word for three. The sec- 
ond change spells out in a new para- 
graph the function of the local chapter 
to provide individual member participa- 
tion in policy making for the Association. 


ARTICLE XI 
Official Publication 
AMENDMENT 20 
The-California Teac ' i 


There shall be an official publication of 
the Association and any notice require 

by law or by these bylaws to be given 
to the members of the Association or of 
the State Council of Education may be 
given to such members by publishing the 
notice in said official journal publication. 
Explanation: This amendment is identi- 
cal in purpose to Amendment 16 and is 
subject to the same explanation. 


ARTICLE XII 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall 
AMENDMENT 21 


Section 1. Initiative. Upon the presenta- 
tion to the state executive secretary 0! a 


Turn to page 2) 
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| Professional Growth Through Travel 


ni See the Fabled Sights of 


‘TEUROPE or SOUTH PACIFIC 


rt 
, ” e CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION (Central Coast Section) strongly believes the happiest travelers are those 
il with a specific goal. EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL is TRAVEL WITH A PURPOSE with all the features of TRAVEL FOR 
nia PLEASURE. 
the E CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION (Central Coast Section) EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL PROGRAM for 1960 
| be looks INTO rather than AT things. Each itinerary has been carefully planned by teachers who have traveled 
cia- e extensively to Europe and the South Pacific. Competent, experienced tour conductors. Complete orientation will 
assure a more interesting trip. 

Po & COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, with the cooperation of CTA (Central Coast Section), will administer the EDUCA- 
re is TIONAL PHASE of the program and conduct special seminars. Both European and South Pacific Tours will be listed 
Stu- & in the College of the Pacific's Summer Catalog and each will carry SIX UNITS OF GRADUATE CREDIT. 
At a reception after each seminar you will meet members of the teaching profession of countries you visit. 
sent * COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC has selected the following tour directors: Dr. J. Marc Jantzen, Professor and Dean of 
a the School of Education and Director of the Summer Sessions; Elliott Taylor, Director of Admissions and Director of 
an & Tours; Dr. John H. Sticht, Professor of Geography and Geology; Don Sheldon, Associate Superintendent of the 
sent Stockton Unified School District. 
— CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION (Central Coast Section) is aware of the need to keep costs down. Both 
on a 2 the European and the South Pacific Tours are well under the costs of comparable tours. 

Professional Growth Planning supported by Graduate Credits are a basis for you to apply for Income Tax 

& Deduction, with special instruction provided. 


EUROPE 


 Lo- 
hich 57 DAYS YOU°LL NEVER FORGET 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


A SUMMER SESSION AFLOAT 


| in- 


LONDON, BERGEN, OSLO, STOCKHOLM, 





with seminars in human and economic geography of the area. You 





Bow COPENHAGEN, AMSTERDAM, BRUSSELS, ae - the — praphne sg sunsets and return with hun- 
bers HEIDELBERG, MUNICH, ST. WOLFGANG, reds of unforgettable Sou acific impressions . . 
local VIENNA, INNSBRUCK, PASSION PLAY, to casual 9 days aboard S.S. ae 
nber ” ee 
i de. ZURICH, LUCERNE, LUGANO, MILAN, to SYDNEY 8 days aboard $.S. MARIPOSA 
ae VENICE, FLORENCE, ROME, GENOA, NICE, in AUSTRALIA 13 days including 4 days in Tasmania 
e. as GENEVA, PARIS. to AUCKLAND 1 day via air 
i. to q ' ‘ in NEW ZEALAND 11 days 
S he Receptions and seminars in current educa- 1 day via air 
tional trends in London, Bergen, Stockholm, 9 ssi FUN. ee eee ec ee cece cece «venetian teal 5 days 
sealy — Bonn, Munich, Vienna, Rome, to SAN FRANCISCO 1 day via air. (PAA or Qantas) 
co aris. 
sano EXTENSION “A” to Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow, Warsaw and Prague. Alternate return from Fiji to San Francisco 13 days aboard S.S. MON- 
apter Special seminar in Moscow. TEREY with visits at Pago Pago and Hawaii en route. 
cipa- EXTENSION ‘'B"’ to Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Tbilisi, Tour departs San Francisco via fully air conditioned luxury liner S.S. 
‘tion. Odessa, Black Sea Cruise, Istanbul and Athens. Seminars in Moscow, MARIPOSA June 29 (Los Angeles June 30). Return August 19 by 
Istanbul and Athens. air, August 30 by sea. 
Transportation from and to New York City is via modern jet aircraft RATES start at $2170 de . sb abettt . 
A pending on room availability. Stopover in 
of PAA, TWA, Qantas, Air France, BOAC, KLM. HAWAII permitted without additional cost. 
, Your cost for basic tour from and to New York including all trans- 
— portation, all sightseeing, all hotel accommodations and meals, semi- 
ma nars and receptions, is only $1249. For EXTENSION “A” add $385 
siaall and for EXTENSION ‘'B"’ add $600. 
given 
or of Ss. S. MARIPOSA 
sie : CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION ; Ss. S. MONTEREY 
aids ' CENTRAL COAST SECTION 1 
lenti- ' 1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, California : 
nd is ' ( Please send details of the CTA European Tour i: FOR BEST 
s (J Please send details of the CTA South Pacific Tour : 
Here’s 8 [) I am interested in the seminar [] for credit 
i your : CJ not for credit ; ACCOMMODATIONS 
all « (©) To hold my priorit lease enter my reservation 1 
key an iain P y : RESERVE YOUR SPACE 
enta- to I am a member of Teachers Association 4 
’ ; NOW 
yofa Adventure a : 
e j 
2) a a 
ge j 4 
?¢ g 
. 1960 : : 
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COPYRIGHT 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY COCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-» 


When time is short and the need is great, 


the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 





(Continued from page 22) 


petition signed by 10% or more of the 
members of the Association requesting 
that a proposal affecting the Association 
or its activities be submitted to a vote of 
the membership, the board of directors 
shall publicize such proposal in the offi- 
cial 4 publication of the Associa- 
tion and shall submit such proposal to a 
vote of the membership within 90 days 
after the presentation of the petition. If 
such proposal is approved by a majority 
of the active members voting, the board 
and the State Council of Education shall 
place such proposal into effect. 


Section 2. Referendum. Upon the pres- 
entation to the state executive secretary 
of a petition signed by 10% or more of 
the members of the Association request- 
ing that any action or proposed action 
of the board of directors or of the State 
Council of Education be referred to a 
vote of the membership, the board shall 
publicize such request in the official 
; publication of the Association 
and shall refer such action or proposed 
action to a vote of the membership within 
90 days after the presentation of the 
petition. The board and State Council 
of Education shall abide by the decision 
of the majority of the active members 
voting. 

Section 3. Recall. Upon the presentation 
to the state executive secretary of a peti- 
tion signed by 10% of more of the mem- 
bers of the Association in the Section 
represented by a member of the board 
of directors requesting that such board 
member be recalled, the board of direc- 
tors shall publicize such request in the 
official journal publication of the Asso- 
ciation within 60 days after such pres- 
entation and shall submit the question 
of the recall of such board member to 
a vote of the State Council of Education 
at the next succeeding meeting follow- 
ing publication. If two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the State Council of Education 
present vote to recall such director, his 
office shall be declared vacant. 


Explanation: This amendment is identi- 
cal in purpose to Amendment 16 and is 
subject to the same explanation. 


ARTICLE XIII 
Amendments 


AMENDMENT 22 


Section 2. Notice and Publicity. After an 
amendment or amendments to these by- 
laws has been proposed a copy thereof 
shall be delivered or mailed to each rep- 
resentative to the State Council of Edu- 
cation, and a copy shall be published in 
the official journal publication of the 
Association. Such delivery or mailing 
and publication shall be completed at 
least 30 days prior to the meeting of the 
State Council of Education at which 
action on the amendment or amendments 
is to be taken. A recital in the minutes 
of the meeting at which such action is 
taken that such delivery or mailing and 
publication has been duly accomplished 

thin the time herein specified shall be 

clusive evidence of such fact. 


)lanation: This amendment is identi- 
in purpose to Amendment 16 and is 
su ject to the same explanation. 
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courts review the findings of such 
agencies. The Bar is representative; 
its board of governors is elected by 
the lawyers of California and is re- 
sponsible to them as well as to the 
Court and the public. 


The more nearly a group of people 
come to govern themselves by their 
own officers, and under their own 
rules, the more nearly they approach 
the ideal of a profession. The theory 
is—and it seems well founded—that 
the profession is much more able to 
encourage good behavior and punish 
bad behavior than is the general law. 


A lawyer who breaks a professional 
confidence or a doctor who reveals 
the secrets of a layman is subject to 
formal sanctions. A lawyer may be 
disbarred for violating his oath. 


Paradoxes of professional duty 
grow out of two things: (1) the nature 
of a professional service which nearly 
always has a public dimension and 
(2) the ignorance of most people 
about the technical subject matter of 
the profession. This leads to serious 
public relations problems which the 
professions (teachers included) are 
encountering. For it is a good rule of 
thumb that what people don’t know 
they fear and what they fear they 
come in time to hate. 


Like other professionals, teachers 
face a public which, from antiquity, 
has placed them both above ordinary 
men and below them. One of the 
great masterpieces of education is 
Plato’s Republic and his Laws. In both 
he extolls education far above all 
other occupations and makes it a key- 
stone of society. Yet, when he comes 
to pick his teachers, where does he 
find them? Among the slaves. 


The public overrates and under- 
rates the accomplishments of a pro- 
fession. How can a people who be- 
lieve that education is the most 
important single activity of a society 
at the same time put its teachers in 
positions of embarrassment and in- 
dignity? 

Today’s professional finds himself 
living in an irrational sort of world. 


Turn to page 29 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 


MONTERREY TEC. — 


Member: Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, Association of Texas Colleges, 
accredited by the Texas Education Agency. 


JULY 16 TO AUGUST 26, 1960 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English Languages, 
Economics, History and Sociology, Geography, Folk- 
lore and Arts, Spanish and Latin American Litera- 
ture. Courses in Spanish language for junior and 
senior students in High School. 


INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
For Illustrated Literature: 


ESCUELA DE VERANO Y DE EXTENSION CULTURAL 


Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 


as 
ees 
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CAMPUS BEACH 


SUMMER SESSION 
in 
SANTA BARBARA 


June 20-July 29 
(six weeks) 


The Campus-by-the-Sea 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SANTA BARBARA 


@ Teaching Credential Programs: 
Kindergarten-Primary 
Elementary 
Junior High 
General Secondary 
Special Secondaries 


©@ Offerings in all departments with emphasis 
on courses for teachers. 


¢ Campus beach, pool open to students and 
families. Community offers rich program 
of cultural and recreational events. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Inter-disciplinary program on the Romantic 
Movement 


Practice of criticism in the arts 
Session open to qualified high school juniors 


Bulletins available Feb. 20 
Write for yours today 
SSeS ee eee 


§ Summer Session Director 
Jniversity of Calif., Santa Barbara 
g Goleta, Calif. 


Please send 1960 Summer Session Bulletin to: 


Name 


Address .... 
c 


ity & State 


[J] Also send housing information. 


(Coupon may be pasted on postcard) 





Wanted: 


Creative Universities 


By Frederick Mayer 


|, ipaneaapagen asked me recently to 
name a truly exciting university. 
I was unable to think of such an in- 
stitution. 


The reasons for this condition are 
complex. In the first place, our uni- 
versities are based upon the German 
ideal of scholarship. Their basic idea 
is to conserve the knowledge of the 
past. Their scholarship deals not with 
the broad vistas of knowledge but 
with minute details. In the second 
place, the capacity of students is un- 
derestimated. They are spoon-fed. 
They are given routine assignments. 
Their capacity for creative work is 
only rarely explored. 

It might be objected that most of 
them are unable to do independent 
work and that they are extremely 
weak in fundamentals. Any student 
who is motivated and who has caught 
the spark of knowledge can live up 
to high standards. The worst indict- 
ment of our universities is that they 
make smug compromises with medi- 
ocrity. 


Too often in the process of higher 
education students and _ instructors 
are essentially strangers. The instruc- 
tor sees a multitude of faces in front 
of him and he feels obliged to cover 
so much material per lecture hour. 
He speaks mechanically, using the 
same notes over and over again. The 
student, on the other hand, listens 
with apathy and occasionally makes 
notes so that he can pass the examina- 
tion. He reacts on a reflex level; he 
does not really think creatively dur- 
ing the class. 


Dr. Mayer is professor of humani- 
ties at the University of Redlands. A 
frequent contributor to the Journal, 
he is also author of Education and 
the Good Life (1957), Education for 
Maturity (1956), Philosophy of Edu- 
cation In Our Time (1958), and Our 
Troubled Youth (1959). 
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When education becomes creative, 
it is like a drama in which there are 
no spectators. Now the student as- 
sumes a new role; he does not sit 
passively; rather he feels personally 
involved in the educative process. 
His questions have a sense of urg- 
ency. When the hour is over, he feels 
that only a few minutes have passed. 
The material which has been cov- 
ered has a personal significance. 


Teaching is the center of the col- 
lege curriculum. Yet the teacher oc- 
cupies a secondary position. Usually 
he is overburdened by too many 
classes, too many committee meet- 
ings, and if he wants to advance he 
has to write articles and books. Eco- 
nomically, his position is still inferior. 


When we study the history of uni- 
versities, we find that in the Middle 
Ages great teachers arose, like Abe- 
lard, who attracted thousands of stu- 
dents. They needed no elaborate 
buildings, no alumni associations, no 
administration. “Simplify, Simplify,” 
was the advice of Thoreau to man- 
kind and this counsel can be ex- 
tended to our universities. 


The task of higher education is not 
merely to transmit the lessons of the 
past but to anticipate the structure of 
the future. We grow in wisdom when 
we live by our expectancies and by 
our hopes. Universities have an 
existential function. The knowledge 
of the past and the present has a sub- 
jective meaning. It exists not only 
as a collection of facts but also as 
values which have to be reinter- 
preted by every generation. It re- 
minds the student of his own possi- 
bilities, it stirs his imagination, it 
gives him a purpose which illumi- 
nates his entire existence. 


A great university is distinguished 
by warmth; students are regarded as 
individuals, not as numbers in a roll 
book; friendliness and unending will- 
ingness to experiment are the key- 
notes of such an institution. 


A great university has a sense of 
social mission. It abhors the ivory 
tower like a deadly sin. It is consciciis 
of its community and world responisi- 
bilities. It is a center of action as w«'|| 
as of knowledge. It pioneers in }u- 
man relations, in overcoming preju- 
dice and bias and all forms of provin- 
cialism. 


An institution represents the im- 
pact of personalities. Our culture is 
inadequate because too many of our 
intellectuals are unexciting. They are 
too smug, too cold, too much im- 
mersed in the maze of triviality. They 
lack real humanity. They fail their 
students because many do not have 
a real faith in education. 


Such a faith is needed as never 
before. We need a faith in education 
not as an abstraction but as a living 
process of interaction and related- 
ness. Education should challenge our 
ablest and most dedicated minds. It 
demands total loyalty. 


Let our universities cease to be 
social centers; let them abandon their 
emphasis on the formal academic 
ritual; let them fight the cult of con- 
formity. Let them become centers of 
creativity in which real individuality 
is treasured and in which scholarship 
becomes a soul-searching way of life. 
Let them relate theory and practice 
and ideal and actuality. Let them 
pioneer in new ways of teaching. Let 
them have great artists and scientists 
and philosophers in residence. Let 
them treasure science and poetry. 
Above all, let them be institutions of 
warmth and encouragement—and 
then we shall have a new culture 
which will rival that of Athens. 


Finally, the universities should 
combat the forces of irrationality 
which are threatening the survival of 
Western civilization. Progress can be 
achieved only through the disci- 
plined use of reason in an atmosphere 
of freedom and enlightenment. The 
advancement of our universities de- 
pends upon their atmosphere. Either 
they will provide a narrow environ- 
ment and inhibit creativity, or they 
will create an atmosphere of genuine 
scholarship, inspired teaching, and 
independent thinking. This is a for- 
midable challenge. wh 
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@ 851 articles added, revised, or re- 
written 


@ 1,805 new pictures, maps, graphs, 
and drawings — 


Vel 28 in color 


@ 3,157 new, rewritten, or revised 
pages 


@ 450,000 words of newly written 
text 


THE MASSIVE REVISION once again offers 
striking evidence of CoMPTON’s leader- 
ship in educational publishing. It demon- 
strates how our continuous building and 
revision program enables COMPTON’S 
to keep up — not only with our rapidly 
changing world — but also with the 
changing demands of today’s school cur- 
riculums. 


NEW ARTICLES AND TEXT. The 851 
added, revised, or rewritten articles in 
the 1960 CoMPTON’s cover every sub- 
ject in the school program. Here are 
a few. 

In social studies, there are new treat- 
ments of the state of Hawaii, Russia, 
China (Old and New), Geography, 
United States, Police, and Fire Depart- 
ment. Each is written for the grade where 
it is most in demand. Each is completely 
up to date, fully indexed, cross-refer- 
enced, and brightly illustrated. 

In science, there are newly written up- 
to-date articles titled Science, The Sci- 
ences, and Methods of Science. Beautiful 
full-color illustrations and photographs 
are used in these and in the new articles 
on Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy. 





SEND FOR FREE REPRINT OF 
THE 1960 COMPTON 
ARTICLES ON SCIENCE 


This 44-page booklet contains three colorful 
new articles — Science, Methods of Science, and 
The Sciences. Together they tell the story 7 
science from the early breakthroughs to mod- 
ern times. 





Rita 


The language arts and literature pro- 
gram includes new articles on Biography 
and Short Story. There are revisions of 
Russian, Australian, Canadian, Amer- 
ican, and English Literature. 

In the vocational field, there are new 
and revised articles on Food, Trade, 
Calculating Machines, American Indus- 
try, Textiles, Printing, Aviation, and 
Milk Production and Marketing. 

The fine arts area includes new and 
revised articles on Architecture, Dance, 
Opera, Painting, Sculpture, and Ballet. 
NEW PRINTING 
PLATES. To assure 
the clearest repro- 
duction of ail pic- 
tures and type, the 
1960 CoMPTON’S 
(like every CoMpP- 
TON edition) is 
printed from 
brand-new print- 
ing plates. New, 
non-glare whiter 
paper invites the 
reader and pro- 
duces greater ease 
in reading. 








NEW TECHNIQUES OF VISUALIZATION. Comp: &% 


TON’s is not content merely to add new pic- 
tures, drawings, maps, and graphs in color 
as needed, but seeks constantly for the most 
effective new ways to visualize facts and 
ideas. For example, a new visual technique 
called TRANS-VISION has been adapted by 
ComptTon’s artists for use in the new article 
Anatomy. Different parts of the human 
anatomy are printed in full color on trans- 
parent overlay sheets, so they may be ob- 
served both separately and in relation to 
the other parts of the body. 


NEW CLASSROOM AIDS. How to Use the En- 
cyclopedia is a 56-frame filmstrip in full 
color which provides a quick, easy way to 
teach the use of the encyclopedia. 

Elementary-School Units and Guides, 
based on successful classroom planning with 
COoMPTON’S, are adaptable to any type of 
situation. 

Compton's at Work in the Classroom pre- 
sents dozens of activities for all subjects in 
the elementary school. Free to teachers, 
librarians, and principals. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or during vacation periods. To- 


day’s a educational need for fee home-school co-o 
i 


rewarding opportunities for COMPT: 
Mr. Harold Rbstell. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


ration opens up financially 


N representatives. For full information, write to our 


The 1960 Edition of 


COMPTON’S 


Revised and Rebuilt to Meet the Demands of a New Educational Era 


17 


7 by the Educational Ny] 
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HOW COMPTON’S REVISION 
PROGRAM IS SETTING THE PACE IN 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 


1956-1960 
Major Articles added, rewritten, 

GTS are wdacs cawdeseieens 3,530 
New illustrations in color .......... 3,677 
New illustrations in black and white 2,832 
WUT ho ik 5s 8 xb wawerddecauce 1,066 
Total new pictures, maps, graphs, 

ee 7,575 
New pages added ................ 812 
Total pages changed .............. 19,322* 


*Because of our fast-changing world many 
of these pages have been revised several 
times in the five-year period. For this reason 


the total pages revised exceed the number 


of pages in Compton's. 
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F. E. Compton & Company 
Dept. ST-3, 1000 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me free, and without obli- 
gation, a reprint of the 1960 Compton 
articles on SCIENCE, THE SCIENCES, and 
METHODS OF SCIENCE. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
SUMMER SESSION—1960 


IN FRIENDLY, HEALTHFUL TUCSON 


TUCSON-A modern but historic city, founded 
in 1776 as a Spanish Presido. 
ROMANTIC NOGALES-—70 miles to the gate- 
way to Mexico's West Coast Highway. 
MOUNT LEMMON-an hour's scenic drive 
from the campus leads to the beautiful 
pine forests of this famous mountain re- 
sort at an altitude of 9,000 feet. 

ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM—Myriad exhibits 
of the Southwest, beautifully displayed. 

ARIZONA-SONORA DESERT MUSEUM-—desert 
flora and fauna in natural settings. 

UNIVERSITY ART GALLERIES—Kress Collection 
of Renaissance Art and excellent shows of 
contemporary work. 


Two Five-Week Sessions—on the 
Campus in Tucson 
June 13-July 16; July 18-August 20 


Special Programs—June 2, 6, 
13, 17, 27, 30 
July 18, and August 15 
371 Courses in 44 Fields of Study 

SPECIAL TOURS: 

Humanities Study Tour of Europe — 45-day 
tour of nine countries—six units of credit— 
conducted by Albert Gegenheimer, Ph.D., 
Professor of English and Chairman of the 
University Faculty — $1,510.00 including 
tuition. 

Guadalajara Summer School — Guadalajara, 
Mexico—A bilingual summer school spon- 
sored by the University of Arizona in co- 
operation with members of the faculty of 
Stanford University, July 4-August 12. 

Prescott Summer Program—Prescott, Arizona— 
mile high city in the pines—courses for the 
1960 high school graduates and the gen- 
eral public—July 18-August 20. 

13 Notable Workshops on the Campus — 
visiting specialists of national reputation. 

June 13-Elementary Science Workshop, 
Techniques in Clothing Construction, 
Physical Fitness for Children and Youth, 
Business Education Workshop, Speech 
Correction Workshop. 

June 27—Arizona: Its Pioneer Heritage, Na- 
tural Resources and Current Trends, Gen- 
eral Music Education Workshop. 

July 18-Aviation Education Workshop, 
Workshop on Education of Migrant Chil- 
dren, Education Workshop on Counseling 
and Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 
Children and Adults. 

August 15—Conference on Communications 
in the Professions. 


ALL SUMMER SESSION LIVING AND 
ACTIVITIES IN AIR CONDITIONED 
BUILDINGS 
Write: DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Salary Policy 

Q. It seems that only new teachers 
get a break under the salary policies 
followed by our district. The basic 
schedule hasn't been changed for many 
years. An increase in the amount of 
increments has been the only revision. 
When this is done, teachers already 
employed receive their former salary 
plus one of the enlarged increments 
and move back on the schedule to com- 
ply. The maximum keeps getting far- 
ther away. For example, if the starting 
salary last year was $4500 plus $100 in- 
crements each year for 15 years, the 
top would be $6000. Then the incre- 
ment was changed to $200—again for 
15 years. Now the top is $7500. I had 
taught here three years. My salary last 
year was $4500 plus two increments, or 
$4700. This year my salary became 
$4900, while a new teacher employed 
with credit for three years of outside 
experience would receive $5100. 

Our superintendent tells us that 

placement of old teachers according to 
the new scale would constitute retro- 
active pay, hence would be illegal. Is 
this in accord with the law? 
Ans. The board's salary policy might 
be worded in a manner which made 
this illogical and unjust practice le- 
gal on the grounds that it is non- 
discriminatory—treats all employees 
with like background equally. How- 
ever, the claim that current em- 
ployees cannot be properly placed 
on a new salary schedule certainly is 
erroneous. In fact, the policy would 
have to be carefully worded to avoid 
a requirement of doing just that. 

It has been a long time since we've 
encountered this kind of practice in 
California school districts. Much 
more common and reasonable is the 
adoption of a new policy and the im- 
mediate classification of all teachers 
in accordance with the new schedule. 
It might be advisable for you to sub- 
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mit your salary schedule along with 
the exact wording of the motion by 
which it was modified, as recorded in 
board minutes, and request a legal 
opinion. 


Retirement 

Q. I expect to retire next June after 
11 years of teaching in California, 
two of those years being in 1918 and 
1919. Can I withdraw all the money 
the CTA has withheld, or must I 
leave it with them and accept their 
monthly payments? Which would 
likely give me the greatest return? 
(My age at retirement will be 61). 

Ans. First, may I correct one erro- 
neous impression you expressed—the 
CTA has not withheld any money 
from your monthly salary. These de- 
ductions are for the State Teachers 
Retirement System, which is oper- 
ated by the State, not the Association. 

You may withdraw the total 
amount of your contributions plus 
accumulated interest. At your age, 
however, it is quite likely that the 
benefits you would receive in month- 
ly payments would soon exceed the 
amount of your contributions. 

If your own chapter does not have 
a retirement committee chairman fa- 
miliar with the retirement law who 
could review your situation with you, 
I suggest that you consult with a CTA 
staff member in your Section who 
could examine your individual re- 
tirement status and compute the 
benefits you could expect. 


Parental Interest 

Q. My daughter attends high 
school in a district near the one in 
which I am a teacher. She is having 
great difficulty in one class, and the 
problems she reported disturbed me 
because they indicated teaching 
weaknesses and inconsistencies. | 
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could not arrange a conference imme- 
diately, so I communicated my wor- 
rics to the teacher in a letter. I had 
not expressed the same thoughts to 
my daughter, nor did I show the let- 
ter to anyone else. The teacher, how- 
ever, showed the letter to the prin- 
cipal, the superintendent, and several 
other teachers. When we finally ar- 
ranged a conference with the prin- 
cipal, the teacher accused me of un- 
professional conduct in suggesting 
possible criticisms in a letter, and the 
administrators appeared to support 
his view. Is it unprofessional for a 
teacher to criticize another teacher in 
a private letter? (A copy of the letter 
addressed to the other teacher, omit- 
ting the name of the addressee, was 
enclosed with this inquiry.) 


Ans. Person-to-person criticism, 
verbal or written, on professional 
matters certainly could not be con- 
sidered unprofessional under the in- 
terpretations which have been ren- 
dered by the CTA Personnel Stand- 
ards Commission. Had you shown 
your letter to others, or expressed the 
same criticisms to others without 
having discussed them with the 
teacher, the indictment would have 
been warranted. 

Having expressed this support of 
your ethical position, however, I 
must qualify it with some comments 
about judgment. You were writing as 
a parent and your reactions were 
typical (even to some extent desir- 
able) parent expressions. However, 
just as a superintendent can never 
make a statement as a citizen with- 
out having that declaration identified 
as coming from the top school ad- 
ministrator, neither can you relin- 
quish your role as a member of the 
teaching profession, even while re- 
acting as a parent. 

Your letter (to the other teacher) 
assumed that your daughter’s reports 
of the class were completely accurate. 
You had not observed widespread 
cheating on tests, you had not 
checked records for percentages of 
failures, and you had only one side 
f the story on the dispute about your 
‘aughter’s attendance at a meeting. 
Yet your letter expressed acceptance 
©. these reports as facts. 

A teacher, more than most other 

irents, should realize that even 
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though a child has exceptional in- 
tegrity, his observations and report- 
ing of matters in which he is deeply 
involved can be highly misleading. I 
have found this true of honest adults 
as well. You would have exhibited 
far better judgment to withhold your 
criticisms until you had an opportu- 
nity to discuss the problems with the 
teacher in person. Maybe he has 
problems you don’t know about. He 
might have some he doesn’t know 
about. Certainly the accusations con- 
tained in your letter offered little 
hope for future cooperation in solv- 
ing the problem which most con- 
cerned you—your daughter’s success 
in the class. 


CORRECTION: In the question and an- 
swer regarding “Playground Supervision” 
(CTA Journal, February, 1960), reference is 
made to a new law or new Education Code 
Section. This law is not new. Section 13712 
has long made it clear that part-time play- 
ground supervision does not require cer- 
tificated personnel. 


LAW ... 

(Continued from page 25) 
He gets praised where he least de- 
serves it, indifference when he de- 
serves praise, and blame when he’s 
done no harm. 

What’s the remedy? Teachers 
should banish the implicit assump- 
tion that the people are stupid. They 
should be smart; they were your stu- 
dents. They act irrationally because 
you have not taught them the ethical 
and technical requirements of your 
profession. 

In modern times we have had to 
solve the problem of the “dedicated” 
professional. Florence Nightingale 
imparted such a noble image of the 
nurse that it shocks the American 
people when nurses ask for enough 
to live on and to live in comfort in 
their old age. 

Likewise with teachers. In some 
ways your public relations and your 
ethics are so high that people expect 
you to do the exacting work of edu- 
cating their children without under- 
standing, without sympathy, and 
most of all, without the community 
support of which Plato spoke. With- 
out reciprocity, no real education can 
take place. we 
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Greatest 
posture-teaching 
alds ever 


A complete new 
Package FREE! 


kducators and health authorities 
wre unanimous in. stating that 
posture is important. They state, 
too, that it should be stressed in 
all schools, particularly in’ the 
lower grades. 

American Seating, as a public 
service, is now making available 
a complete new Package, printed 
in full color that makes teaching 
and learning good posture easy. 
Every teacher will want this valu- 
able aid. 

It’s free. Contains no advertis- 
ing . . . has big, prominent 
illustrations, and a short message 
that is right to the point. Chil- 
dren will love to learn this way. 
Write for your free Package 
today. Please give your name, 
school, and address. It will be 
mailed to you postpaid. 


AMERICAN 


SEATING 





r——-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY -—— 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


FREE POSTURE PACKAGE 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send FREE Posture Package to: 


Name 


School 
Address 
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SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1960 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico June 27 - July 29 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and activities. 






$134500 From L.A. 
SUMMER TOUR OF EUROPE 


Personally escorted 


























VALENCIA, Spain July 1 - August 23 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$625 including tuition, board and room, and ac- 
tivities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, NEW YORK- 
MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
TOUR OF EUROPE July and August 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 





Leaves July 2—Delightful tour including 
DENMARK, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, 
FRANCE—ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND—30 
DAYS—FLY SAS POLAR ROUTE—For In- 




























formation and reservations call or write— 


O'Donnell Tour & Travel Service 
827 North Spadra Road, Fullerton, California 


and Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. 
Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 






Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University 
of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 









I expected it from Webster... 






“The first spelling program that teaches spelling through 
phonetic and structural groupings IN EVERY GRADE" 






BASIC 






The only sound and logical way to teach children to spell. 
BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING includes phonetic and structural groupings in every 
grade ... in every unit! Now, you can give children real spelling POWER. 






Children are taught the proper method of attacking new words. They 
study the word .. . pronounce it. . . think how it should be spelled 
(using sound and structure) . . . write the word and say it again. 
Then the word is constantly reviewed. 






GRADES 


1960 EDITION available now. 
Grade 1 available Spring 1960. 





The result: real spelling ability that cannot be 
achieved with random list memorization of words. 





Plus . . . added benefits through illustrations that 
teach, handwriting hints, dictionary helps, and 
the new and interesting panels featuring word 
origins and subject words . . . a// tied in with 

the phonetic and structural groupings! 


























. makes spelling fun! 
. . makes spelling skills last a lifetime! 








BASIC GOALS IN SPELLING Grades 1-8 —Text-workbooks 
Also Available 

BASIC SPELLING GOALS Grades 2-8 

Clothbound Texts Written by: 

William Kottmeyer and Kay Ware 
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415 West Virginia Avenue ° 





Glendora, California 
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HEILBRON ... 


(Continued from page 18) 
received a BA degree in 1928 and 
bachelor of laws degree in 1931. 

He was assistant to the dean of me) 
at UC, 1928 to 1951. From 1944 to 
1946 he was a major in the U. S. 
Armed Forces. He has served as 
attorney for the state relief adminis- 
tration and the board of economic 
welfare in Washington. Former pres- 
ident of the San Francisco Public 
Education Society, he has been an 
active supporter of adult education 
and was one of the founders of 
KQED, educational television sta- 
tion. 

Mr. Heilbron was appointed to the 
board in March 1959. He is married 
and has two sons. 

Three new members of the board 
of education were appointed by Gov- 
ernor Brown January 25 to serve four- 
year terms. They are: 

Warren M. Christopher, 34, attor- 
ney and member of the Los Angeles 
law firm of O’Melveny & Myers, had 
served as special counsel during the 
first three months of the Governor's 
term. A graduate of USC, magnum 
cum laude, he also holds a law degree 
from Stanford University. He is a 
member of the board of governors of 
Town Hall and is a U. S. Navy vet- 
eran. He is married and has three 
children. 

Mrs. Talcott Bates, a graduate of 
Barnard College, is the wife of a 
Monterey physician. She has a mas- 
ters degree from Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. A former member of 
the Monterey high school and ele- 
mentary school boards, she served as 
president 1954-57. She has been ac- 
tive in the League of Women Voters 
and AAUW. She is the mother of four 
children. 

Donald M. Hart, 44, president and 
general manager of S. A. Camp Mo- 
tor Co. of Bakersfield, is a graduate 
of Santa Barbara State College. He 
taught briefly in Kern county. He 
serves as police commissioner of Bak- 
ersfield and is an Air Force veteran. 
Mr. Hart has long been active in pro- 
grams for handicapped and retarded 
children and in employment of t/ie 
handicapped. He is married and has 

three children. we 
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AR ‘HITECTURE ... 


(Continued from page 8) 


ing industry and the profession of 
arciiitecture to insure the advance- 
met of the living standards of our 
people through their improved en. 
vironment; and to make the profes- 
sion of ever-increasing service to so- 
ciety.” 

Before becoming a corporate mem- 
ber of the A.I.A., every architect 
must obtain a state license in archi- 
tecture. This requires at least a bach- 
elor’s degree in architecture from an 
accredited university and a minimum 
of two years apprenticeship in an 
architect’s office. The examination 
itself is a very difficult one, taking 
four days. Tests are given in design, 
structural and mechanical engineer- 
ing, specifications and office practice. 
After passing the written examina- 
tions, an applicant must then appear 
before the State Board of Architec- 
tural Examiners for an oral review. 
By comparison, the examination for 
an architect is equal to those of the 
medical or legal profession, both in 
standards and the numbers who pass. 


Every profession must establish 
standards which are recognized by 
itt members and the public. The 
A.L.A. has established such standards 
and its members endeavor to adhere 
to them. This means a higher purpose 
than mere protection of the profes- 
sional interests of its members. The 
A.I.A insists, as a prerequisite of pro- 
fessional standing, upon the observ- 
ance of good faith and honor between 
the architect and his client and be- 
tween fellow architects. An archi- 
tect’s best service can never be in 
variance with his client’s best inter- 
ests. He must constantly endeavor to 
raise the standard of his professional 
competence and ethical practice. 
Corporate members of the A.I.A. are 
subject to discipline by the Institute 
for unprofessional conduct or actions 
detrimental to the best interests of 
the profession. 

in carrying out a commission from 
the inception and preparation of pre- 
liinary studies, through the draft- 
in. of working drawings, the writing 
of specifications, to the actual con- 
st: iction, he often finds himself in 
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the position of a coordinator of a 
complex project. There are not only 
problems of architectural design but 
many engineering parts, structural, 
mechanical, electrical, soils, acous- 
tics, etc., all of which he must be 
familiar with, evaluate and _ incor- 
porate properly into the drawings. In 
even the simplest projects there are 
30 to 40 different principal trades or 
crafts, all of which require considera- 
tion, selection, detailing, specifying 
and coordinating. 

So the profession of architecture 
calls for men of the highest integrity, 
judgement, business capacity and 
technical and artistic ability. It is the 
architect’s privilege to translate the 
building needs of people into beauti- 
ful structures reflecting their desires, 
hopes and faith in the future. When 
this is accomplished the ideals of the 
profession of architecture have been 
realized. we 


DENTISTRY ... 


(Continued from page 9) 


determine that which is “proper.” 
This is not to say that because one is 
a professional his decisions are to go 
unjudged. Irresponsibility is never so 
deadly as in the case of the profes- 
sional and inevitably and swiftly 
leads to the destruction of status. 


Ethics is the result of three basic 
ingredients. They are intelligence, 
education, and integrity, all belong- 
ing to the individual alone. Basic in- 
telligence is necessary properly to 
direct the use of the knowledge at 
hand, and knowledge in the specific 
field is necessary to limit and deter- 
mine the area of action permissible. 
Integrity is the basis for the courage 
and force with which to produce the 
action. Special knowledge begets 
special responsibilities, requiring in- 
telligence directed by a keen sense of 
these responsibilities. The most un- 
professional thing a professional can 
do is use this special knowledge and 
intelligence to operate improperly in 
an area beyond his special field. 

We may sometimes use the term 
“integrity” descriptively in regard to 
groups, but only descriptively. 
Knowledge is obtained only by indi- 
viduals also, not by groups or or- 


AIR AND SPACE 
EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


July 11 to August 6 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 


The fifth annual Air and Space Education 

Workshop will be offered for four weeks 

—July 11-August 6—at three locations: 
Portland Air Base, for the first three weeks, and 
the fourth week at the U. S. Naval Ordnance 
Test Station, China Lake, California, and the 
Edwards Air Force Base. 


WHAT THE WORKSHOP COVERS 

The workshop is designed to promote a 
better understanding of the place of avia- 
tion in relation to the economic, political, 
geographical, and social standards of our 
age. This workshop covers the latest -de- 
velopments in aviation and in missile 
development. 

Elementary and secondary teachers and adminis- 
trators will find that knowledge gained in this activity 
will help them guide youth and adults to a better 
understanding of the vital role of aviation and space 
travel in the world of today and tomorrow. Towarc 
this end the workshop includes: 

Meteorology, navigation, international problems in 
space travel and aviation; interesting youth in avia 
tion, air power abroad, airway rules, interplanetary 
flight and community resources in aviation. 


SKILLED TECHNICAL STAFF 

Films, lectures, field trips and classwork 
at three different U. S. air and aero- 
ballistic bases by both educational and 
technical staffs. Six hours graduate credit. 
Registration on non-credit basis is also 
acceptable. 

Workshop staff will comprise leaders 
in the fields of aviation and education, 
including specialists of the aircraft in- 
dustry, Civil Air Patrol, U. S. Air Force 
and Navy, airlines and others. Some 
scholarships will be available. Registra- 
tion is limited. Students are entitled to 
housing, meals, and other facilities of the 
bases at minimum charge. Air transpor- 
tation between Portland and site of the 
last week’s session provided by the mili- 
tary establishment. 

For additional information contact: 
Robert J. Gridley, Coordinator of Workshops 


e 
Portland Summer Session 
Room 40 
1633 S. W. Park Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon 
Portland Summer Session is an activity of the 


General Extension Division, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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1960 SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


IO@OO 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study un- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer-long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 
in handsome University 
residence halls. 


1960 SUMMER SESSIO 


Plan your summer to in- 
clude one or more of the 
following terms: 


Full Summer Session— 
June 17 - August 26 


First Five-Week Term— 
June U7 - July 22 


The Four-Week Curriculum 
Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 
First Three-Week Term— 
July 5+ July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 


Second Five-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 26 


SR NN ER NE eee ae a oe UR a oder i 
Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna |6 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 
Bulletin 


Street Address 





City” 
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State 
MAIL TODAY! 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


ganizations. Such elements may pro- 
mulgate or put to use the knowledge 
of individuals, but it first must come 
from individuals. Obtaining and 
maintaining professional status is a 
question of knowledge and integrity 
and thus is purely an individual prob- 
lem. 

Among the recognized professional 
fields, knowledge is gained in the 
schools. The responsibility of the 
school to provide the opportunity for 
the student to obtain the necessary 
knowledge is paramount. Even so, 
the basic responsibility falls directly 
upon the student. The student’s in- 
tegrity comes into play at once. It is 
involved in gaining the knowledge 
and, also, in putting the knowledge 
to use. Both knowledge and integrity 
are attested to when the educating 
institution grants that student his de- 
gree. Thus, we see that professional 
status is made possible by the educat- 
ing institution. The professional's li- 
cense is merely acknowledgment by 
the state that he can now engage in 
the practice of his profession within 
the state’s jurisdiction. The state de- 
mands establishment of this status 
before granting such permission. 

The granting of such a license is 
authorized by law or statute and 
actually has no bearing upon the pro- 
fessional status of the individual. 
Such status can no more be created 
by fiat, law or statute than can vir- 
tue. It would seem only just to accord 
to teachers the same basic procedure 
for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of professional status. Surely it 
is, also, due and profitable in their 
case as in the case of any other pro- 
fessional field. 

Doubt, in regard to professional 
status, is an eroding, destructive 
force. It must not be tolerated. If 
teachers have doubt as to their true 
status it can be for only one of two 
reasons. Either they are qualified as 
professionals but are not certain of 
their status or they are not qualified 
and can do nothing but doubt. The 
solution is actually quite simple. In 
the first case, do away with the doubt 
once and for all. In the second case, 
qualify and irrevocably dispel the 
doubt. we 
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Section Has Fund 
For Legal Help 


‘INANCIAL ASSISTANCE to 
members on professional legal prob- 
lenis is a special service provided by 
CTA Southern Section which was in- 
adv ertently omitted from the compre- 
hensive article published in February 
issue of CTA Journal, 

A legal fund committee was estab- 
lished by CTA-SS board of directors 
four years ago. 

According to Richard T. Haley, di- 
rector of personnel services, South- 
ern Section is the only subdivision of 
CTA having an established fund for 
legal aid. 

In the event of legal action, 
whether or not the case actually goes 
to the courts, the member applying 
for aid from the legal fund shall pay 
the first $50, with the fund paying 
up to 75% of any additional cost but 
not more than $500. 

In a legal action involving im- 
morality or other criminal charges or 
charges involving communism or sub- 
versive activities, financial assistance 
shall be denied if the applicant 
pleads guilty to the original or a re- 
duced charge, or if the applicant is 
declared guilty by court proceedings. 

In all cases qualifying for financial 
assistance, the member selects his 
own attorney. Southern Section does 
not recommend any specific attorney 
or panel of attorneys. Financial as- 
sistance, if any, is paid directly to 
members. 

During the past school year the 
legal fund committee approved five 
applications for financial assistance 
on professional legal problems. 

All legal fund assistance is limited 
to the first and original court of hear- 
ing, and the granting of such assist- 
ance is completely discretionary with 
the legal fund committee. 

Applications are disapproved when 
the applicant’s actions are contrary 

CTA policy. The applicant must 

> a member of CTA in good stand- 
ins and must have been a member at 

time the events or situations oc- 
irred which gave rise to the legal 
blem. The problem must be pro- 
sional in nature, originating in a 
ol situation. 
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LUQUE UTAH 
THE 


Monterey Institute of Foragn Studies 
A Foreign Approach to Foreign Studies 


6th Summer Session June 24—August 12, 1960 


LANGUAGES AND CIVILIZATIONS OF FRANCE, GERMANY, 
ITALY, SPAIN AND RUSSIA. Intensive courses taught in the language 


by native instructors. 


POLITICAL ARTS AND RELIGION IN CIVILIZATION. (Comparative 
History, Human Geography, Comparative Law and International Economics. ) 
Consideration of Contemporary problems designed for Social Studies Teachers 
and for others who seek better understanding of our modern world. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. The Workshop for the Teaching of French, in French, which was so successful in 
the Summer Session of 1959 will be repeated. Daily practice teaching in a demonstra- 
tion high school class. 


2. Eleven (11) weeks Beginner Courses in French, Russian, Spanish and German 
(Special Session June 20 to September 2). 


Classes will be limited to ten students each. 
Graduate and Undergraduate Credits may be earned. 
Accommodations in language houses available. 
Campus: Mission San Carlos Borromeo, Carmel-by-the-Sea 


Apply: Admissions Office 


THE MONTEREY INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN STUDIES 


P.O. BOX 1522, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: FR 2-3560 
Neen 


BERLOC Quik- CHANGE 
Bulletin Board | -.2t 


10,000 SIGNS IN ONE 

CHANGE YOUR MESSAGE IN MINUTES 
Completely packaged including metal file 
box and 150 aluminum 6” letters ready 
to install! 

STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION ... 
STEEL TRACKS 

Choice of baked enamel colors: Red, Blue, © 
White, Green, Yellow, Black, Brown, & | 
Maroon 

GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED. 

Delivery anywhere in USA within 10 days 
after receipt of order 

ALL HARDWARE AND INSTALLATION 
INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 


BERLOC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
13623 Crenshaw Blivd., Hawthorne 22, Calif. 


TO ORDER: Send check or M.O. 25% deposit for C.O.D. Calif. Resid. add 4% state tax. 
Shipped F.0.B. Hawthorne, Calif. (Weighs approx. 134 Ibs. per sq. ft.) Fill in coupon indi- 
cating choice of size and colors. 


CHECK SIZE: _ 
( ) 6ft.x45” — $159.50 
) 10 ft. x 45” — $179.50 
) 8 ft. x45” — $169.50 
) 12 ft. x 45” — $199.50 


FILL IN COLOR CHOICE: 
Background 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don't want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California 



























Comprehensive itineraries covering all Scandinavian 
countries, Central Europe, Italy, Spain and Yugo- 
slavia. Special extensions to British Isles, Russia & 
Poland. 14 countries—70 days. Grand Tour of 
Europe for $998, Oberammergau Possion Play in- 
cluded. Study abroad, if desired. Workshop for 
U.S. Teachers in Germany. Leave June 14 & 28. 


PROF. DR. BERG, Dept. C, St. Mary's College, Calif. 


PATRONIZE YOUR 
CTA JOURNAL ADVERTISERS 





JAPANESE 


Fascinating and simple as can be to do. 


Enchantingly Oriental in effect. 


PAIN TING 


a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


It’s string, water colors and paper. 


Show your students the enjoy- 
able new art of string painting. 
Its appeal is to any grade-school 
age. It is sure to intrigue and 
stimulate young imaginations. 
With only common string, tem- 
pera or powdered water colors and 
paper, youngsters create novel 
double-image designs. Each de- 
sign is a delightful surprise; every 
pattern is new and exciting—the 
aint-soaked strings having fallen 
into their own pattern on paper. 


Use tempera or powdered water 
colors. Make a few trial tests to 
find best paint consistency. 






Enjoy the little lift 


lively, long- 
Wrigley’s EZzizzz@> Gum. And, remember 


To get seasonal designs, try 
light spring pastels, gaudy sum- 
mer hues, warm autumn shades, 
soft winter tones. For bold trop- 
ical florals try 2 brilliant colors; 
subtle monochromatic, light tints. 


EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 


Fold paper over. 
Press down an 
pull out string. 


Drop onto a fold 
of paper a string 
dipped in paint. 





Try one color. 
Then, different 
colored strings. 
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you get from the 
lasting flavor of delicious 


that the smooth, satisfying chewing helps 


relieve tensions. (Aids digestion, too). 








PASS OR FLUNK? 


Teachers 
Aren't Fair 


This short short story by 
DON ROBINSON contaiiis 


a sound philosophy about 
pupil grading. 


ETE choked back the tears and 

bit his lip. He was 16 and a junior 
and he hadn't cried for three years. 
He didn’t intend to cry now, but what 
can you do when a teacher is so un- 
fair? There, on his report card, in 
bold, unmistakable marks, was C in 
History, and he knew he deserved 
a B. 

It wasn’t just that Pop had prom- 
ised him he could drive the family 
car if he made the Honor Roll, though 
that was mighty important. It was 
mostly the agonizing feeling that he 
was right and was powerless to do 
anything about it. 

There was one thing he could do. 
He could go and talk to Mr. Hawkins 
about it. The Old Hawk always told 
the kids to come in if they wanted 
explanations, but what good would 
it do? 

Well, there’s nothing to lose, 
thought Pete, except that talking to 
him about my grade will just make 
me mad about it all over again. But 
if I don't, Pop will just say, “Did you 
ask your teacher why you didn't get 
a BP?” So I might as well. 

Again he bit his lip as he entered 
Room 211, trying desperately to ap- 
pear as casual as if he were just com- 
ing in for another history class. 

“Mr. Hawkins, why didn’t I get a 
B in history? I turned in all my as- 
signments, and I got a B on my test. 
Shouldn’t that come out to a B?” He 
was glad he didn’t have to say any- 
thing more just now, as he felt the 
color rising on his neck. He could 
regain his composure while he wai ed 
for the teacher to confirm his fa‘e— 
no car for another semester. 

“Well, let’s see what we have 
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here,” Mr. Hawkins mumbled, turn- 
ing the pages of the unpersuadable 
little black book. “It’s a C all right, 
no doubt about it. Yes, you wrote a 
very nice examination paper, but you 
didn't volunteer to recite, your last 
week’s work was turned in late, and 
your notebook wasn’t very neat. That 
makes it a C.” 

What could Pete say? There was 
no use arguing, and of course Mr. 
Hawkins was right, in a corny sort of 
way. But still he had done all his 
assigned work and he had earned a 
B on his test, so why shouldn’t he get 
a BP 

“That doesn’t seem very fair,” he 
stammered. 

A fire glowed in Mr. Hawkins’ eyes 
for just a second. He was not accus- 
tomed to having his judgment ques- 
tioned. Inviting his students to in- 
quire about their grades was one 
thing, but having them call him un- 
fair was quite another matter. 

“Any grading is fair, young man, 
as long as you are given ample warn- 
ing of the system. It’s fair to give the 
batter five strikes if everyone under- 
stands this before the game begins. 
At the beginning of this class we 
made it clear that assignments must 
be in on time, notebooks must be 


OUR SCHOOL JANITOR 





a 
LOOMIS 


“Impressions of the hands are more 


easily removed than impressions of 
the mind.” 
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neat, and to deserve an above-aver- 
age grade the student must make 
some voluntary contribution to class 
discussion. Isn’t that correct?” 

It was correct, so precisely correct 
that Pete was somehow reassured and 
felt his anger slipping away. The 
clear cold logic of the teacher’s an- 
swer encouraged him to answer with 
his own brand of logic. 

“But I know my history. The B in 
the final proves it.” 

Even though Pete persisted, the 
defiance had left his voice, so Mr. 
Hawkins relaxed accordingly. 

“Yes, Pete,” he continued, a 
friendly tone creeping into his voice, 
“you know your history pretty well, 
but you haven’t been working nearly 
as well as you can, and you wouldn't 
be proud of having an above-average 
grade when you know you were 
coasting along with only average ef- 
fort. You must put forth extra effort 
to earn extra commendation. It’s not 
enough to have brains.” 

“Sure, I understand that all right, 
but isn’t the grade supposed to meas- 
ure how much history you have 
learned? I know twice as much his- 
tory as Jim does, but he likes to putter 
around making perfectly neat note- 
books, and writing out his assign- 
ments as careful and neat as he can.” 

“Carefully and neatly,” interposed 
Mr. Hawkins. 

“Carefully and neatly,” parroted 
Pete. “But that takes him so long he 
never does any extra reading. Then 
he crams the night before an exam 
and gets a decent grade, but he 
doesn’t really know history. He just 
knows how to get grades.” 

“You have sized Jim up pretty well; 
he is the careful, precise type of stu- 
dent. And how about yourself? The 
fact that you came in to see me this 
afternoon, and rather upset at that, 
indicates that you are just as con- 
cerned about grades as the next fel- 
low, but you hope to get them with 
as little effort and care as possible, 
just on the strength of your quickness 
and your good memory. But I didn't 
answer your question, ‘Should your 
grade measure how much history you 
have learned?’ The answer is yes— 
and no. If I graded strictly objectively 
by the amount of knowledge of his- 
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28th Annual 
INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 
at Santa Barbara 
August 1-13 














































Study and relax in an ideal vacation 
setting where seashore and mountains 
become your laboratory and play- 
ground. 

















Field classes and workshops in 


Native Birds 







Seashore Life 


















Native Plants 

















Astronomy 









Conservation Principles 
Ecology Western Trees 


Conservation stressed in 
every field class. 

























2 semester units of credit 















Leisure time for participation in fa- 
mous Old Spanish Days Fiesta, tours 
of beautiful estates and new Univer- 
sity of California campus, beach pic- 
nics, sports and theatrical events. 




























Mail coupon for more detailed 
information 


















University of California Extension 
129 East Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


















Please send me complete information on 
the 1960 Institute of Nature Study and 
Conservation at Santa Barbara. 
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SOUTHERN 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


1960 Summer Session 
JUNE 20 TO JULY 29 
Strong Education program 
Workshops, institutes, conferences 
Emphasis on regional and 
Far Eastern studies 


Distinguished resident and visiting faculty 


Write Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
\ Honolulu 14 


VITAMIN € 


25,000 Units 
100 for 75c 
250 for $1.75 
1,000 for $6.00 

50,000 Units 
100 for $1.45 
250 for $3.35 
1,000 for $11.50 


VITAMIN @ 


25 MG. 
250 for $1.05 
1,000 for $3.6 


50 MG. 
100 for 70c 
250 for $1.65 
1,000 for $5.50 
100 MG. 
$1.10 


100 for 
$2.50 


250 for 
1,000 for $8.50 


RED VIT 


25 Mcg. 
100 for 
250 for 
1,000 for 

50 Mcg. 
100 for 
250 for 
1,000 for 


$1.00 
$2.20 
$7.50 


$1.75 
$4.00 
$14.00 


viTAMIN® 


100 MG. 
250 for 
1,000 for 


250 MG. 
100 for 85c 
250 for $2.00 
1,000 for $7.00 
500 MG. 
100 for 
250 for 
1,000 for 


$1.00 
$3.25 


$1.40 
$3.25 
$11.50 


New, Amazing 
Reductions on 


VITAMIN 43 


50 1.U. 
100 for 
250 for $4.00 
1,000 for $14.00 
100 Int'l Units 
100 for $2.25 
250 for $5.25 
1,000 for $18.50 
200 Int'l Units 
100 for $4.25 
250 for $10.00 
1,000 for $36.00 


$1.85 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 


Distinguished faculty offers graduate and under- 
graduate courses leading toward degrees, creden- 
tials, and professional advancement. Comfortable 
rooms are available on campus. University is near 
Convention meetings and headquarters. 


For Bulletin SS-2 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7 
Scie ae eee 


SAVE MONEY Now! 


at these Matchless Low Prices! 


rao 2 RRS 


ened is PROOF You Can 
CUT COSTS OVER 60% 


On America’s Greatest High-Potency 
e * e 
lron -Vitamin - Mineral ; 
100-Day 


TONIC FORMULA “a 


including a MIGHTY rod ' only 


To Build New Strength and Energy 
Throughout Your Ailing, Rundown System* 


Try Quick-Acting FERONATED OPTIMS Today . . . with 45 Nutritional Aids, including 
a NEWER FORM OF IRON and Factors that Accelerate Absorption? . . . to give you 
Results in 7 Days or Your Money Back! 


Each Freshly-Packed, Guaranteed-Potency 

FERONATED OPTIMS Capsule Contains: 
21 VITAMINS Paba 10 mg. 

. Lemon Bioflavonoid 
15,000 units Complex 10 mg. 
: 1,500 units Cal. Panto. 5 mg. 
Vit. 5 Int'l units Biotin 5 mcg. Zinc 
Vit. Ba 10 mg. Hesperidin 200 mcg. Molybdenum 
Vit. Bz 5 mg. Linoleic Acid 5 mg. Cobalt 
ee Be ng Intrinsic Factor Nickel 0.04 mg. 
it. , ; 
Vit. Bs 0.5\mo. Conc. 1/50 USP unit 5 AMINO ACIDS 
Folic Acid 0.25 mg. 12 MINERALS di-Methionine 20 mg. 
Vit. K 0.1 mg. Fer. Fumarate 315 mg. Glutamic Acid 20 mg. 
Vit. Biz 5 mcg. (Avail. Iron 100 mg.) I-Lysine 10 mg. 
Choline 35 mg. lodine 0.1 mg. Nucleic-Acid 10 mg. 
Inositol 20 mg. Calcium 75 mg. Betaine 5 mg. 
Rutin 10 mg. Phosphorus 58 mg. 
In A Natural Base Containing 
Brewer's Yeast 10 mg. Bone Marrow 10 mg. 
Liver Desic. 10 mg. Soy Bean Lec. 
+Mybex-12 is a resin complex of vitamin Bie. 
Cobium is Diocty! Sodium Sulfosuccinate. 


Magnesium 
Copper 
Potassium 
Manganese 


Vit. A 
Vit. D 
E 
B 


Rose Hip Ex. 
Wheat Germ 


10 mg. 


10 mg. 10 mg. 


*due to iron deficiency anemia 


Compare Feronated Optims with any tonic formula 
you have ever used and SEE HOW MUCH MONEY YOU SAVE! 


100 Caps. $2.95 500 Caps. $12.75 
250 Caps. $7.50 1000 Caps. $23.50 


Order the larger sizes for even greater savings! 


For over 37 years, Vitamin-Quota has Saved Money for Doctors, Hospitals and over 
2,500,000 families, coast-to-coast. BUY IN CONFIDENCE! All orders supervised by 
Qualified Pharmacists. 


Vitamins Listed are Sold Only at the Address Below. Order C.0.D. or save all charges by 
sending check or money order. We pay all postage. MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 


VITAMIN - QUOTA ——na7150 


Prescription Specialists and one of the world’s largest distributors of Vitamins. 


Dept. L-342, 1125 S. Crenshaw Bivd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Sales in Calif. add 4% to total of order. 


37th Anniversary 


tory, you could pass this course \ 
out opening a book, while sev: 
people in the class could not poss: 
pass even if they studied all day 
all night. That wouldn't be fair eit! 
would it? So I must consider b 
how much you know and how h 
you try. If you try hard enough ; 
long enough I'll see that you pass, 
to get average or above-averay 
grades requires both effort and 
complishment. 

“You mean you grade partly on the 
curve and partly not?” 

“That’s right. Doesn't everybody? 
Suppose you go out for football. Do 
your chances for making the team 
depend upon how good you are, or 
how hard you try, or how good the 
other fellows are? It’s a combination 
of all three, isn’t it? You may think 
you are good enough to be a varsity 
end, but if two other fellows are bet- 
ter than you are, you will not be first 
string, though if you had tried a little 
harder you might have made it. Pete, 
you didn’t try quite hard enough to 
make the B squad in history this se- 
mester.” 


For the first time a faint smile 
around the boy’s mouth told the 
teacher that he had said enough. The 
moistness in the boy’s eyes could 
have overflowed to form a stream of 
tears, but they both knew somehow 
that it wouldn't. 


As he said, “Thanks, Mr. Hawkins,” 
and turned to go, he bit his lips again, 
but not as before, to hold back anger. 
This time it was to hold back proud 
tears. He had succeeded; he had 


grown up another step, and he knew 
it. xk 


Doctor Asks Help on 
Pupil Assignments 


During the course of the year, we re- 
ceive a large number of letters from stu- 
dents requesting information concerning 
various aspects of the treatment of mental 
illness and the administration of govern- 
mental facilities. We are concerned about 
the manner in which this information is 
requested, and it is here that I feel that 
the teachers can be of considerable help, 
both to us and to the students themse! ves. 
The most difficult problem concerns the 
lack of clarity and specificity as to the |) pe 
of information sought. For example, a ©.m- 
mon request is “please send me infor a- 
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tion on mental illness” or “please send me 
con plete information about the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene.” As you can well 
imazine, it is most difficult to answer such 
requests in a manner which is likely to 
be s itisfactory either to the student or to us. 
Those of us who work in this field are 
extremely anxious that students be given 
access to full and accurate information re- 
garding these activities. In addition to the 
obvious need to further their education, 
we also regard them as future citizens to 
whom we look for support and who might 
well be attracted to the various professions 
and occupations in this field which are in 
such short supply. 
Would it not be possible to assist the 
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Television, radio, films— 
power fools for learning 


DECEMBER issue of Educational Screen 
and Audiovisual Guide carried an article by 
William B. Sanborn entitled, “Our Future 
Stake in Instructional Tools.” Dr. Sanborn, 
director of instructional materials in San 
Francisco unified school district, writes 
ably, and lists possible future trends on 
which educators might keep a watchful eye. 

A/V education programs in 28 selected 
school systems throughout the U. S. are 
covered in a 96-page booklet released by 
the A/V Council on Public Information. 
The booklet, Improving Instruction—Budget- 
ing Your Audio-Visual Program, is the result 
of a 2-year study conducted by Dr. K. C. 
Rugg of Indiana University for the Council. 
Single copies of the report available free 
of charge while supply lasts. Write A/V 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Society for Visual Education, 1345 Di- 
versey Parkway, Chicago 14, reports that 
second edition of its “Tabloid for Teachers” 
was issued in January. Filmstrip and slide 
materials are covered, with emphasis on 
materials recommended for purchase under 
Title III, NDEA. Copies available at no 


charge. 


FILM NEWS 


F'lm Associates of California has a new 
address: 11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angles 25. One of their latest films is 
Background of the Civil War,” 20 min., 
eler:. through high school. Color $200, 
b& $110. Write for rental information. 
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student in formulating some more specific 
aspect of the question which would surely 
facilitate a more intelligent reply? 
Another problem frequently encountered 

is the student who writes that his or her 
paper is due within three days and would 
we, therefore, reply immediately. I am 
sure that students have been doing this 
since the days of ancient Egypt, but again 
it might not be amiss to point out that if a 
reasonable and thoughtful answer is to be 
given, a little time might be required. 

W. A. Oxiver, M. D. 

Associate Superintendent, 

Napa State Hospital, 

Department of Mental Hygiene 
State of California 


Other films worth viewing: 

—“Experimental Cancer Research” 16 
mm., sound, color, 13% min. High school 
or college use. $135, or rental at $7 daily, 
$14 weekly. Thorne Films, 1707 Hillside 
Road, Boulder, Colo. 

—“Hawaii, the Island State,” 16 mm., 
color, 20 min. Information from United 
World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 
29. This company, incidentally, has re- 
ceived a new contract for distribution of 
U. S. Government films through 1960-61. 
Catalogs available. 

—Four Beginning Spanish films have 
been produced by Pacific Productions, 414 
Mason St., San Francisco 2. Titles avail- 
able are “Un Problema de Algebra,” “El 
Tesoro Escondido,” “La Reunion,” and 
“Aunque se Vista de Seda.” Write the firm 
for further information. 

—Four music films are available from 
NET Film Service, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. They are: “The Voices 
of the String Quartet” (25 min., b&w, 
$125); “The String Quartet and its Music” 
(28 min., b&w, $125); “The Classic Guitar,” 
(23 min., b&w, $100); and “Flute and 
Harp,” (23 min., b&w, $100). Purchase or 
rental information from NET. 

—“Your Best Audio-Visual Rx for 1960” 
is a new catalog of color filmstrips and 
the records and teacher’s guides accom- 
panying them, available from Filmstrip 
House, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


MEETINGS, NEW IDEAS 


Among meetings coming up: Annual 
meeting, Institute for Education by Radio 
and Television, Columbus, Ohio—May 4-7. 

A new motion picture film splicer de- 
signed to eliminate “film bends” at the 
splice has been introduced by Argus Cam- 
eras, Inc. Pocket size, it can be used with 
both 8 and 16 mm. film. Carries Argus life- 
time guarantee and manufacturer’s sug- 
gested list of $4.95. 

Sixth edition of the Audio-Visual Equip- 
ment Directory was published in January 
by National Audio-Visual Association of 
Fairfax, Virginia. In addition to all former 
sections of the book, two new ones have 
been added: “Language Laboratory Sys- 
tems” and “Transparency-Making Equip- 
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or VACATION 
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A real vacation is the 
perfect combination of a 
beautiful setting and a 
variety of activities. This 
country excels! A HAP- 
PY VACATIONLAND! 
Mountain chair-lift, 
narrow gauge railroad, 
live theatre, rodeos, 
pageants. This year 
make it a real vacation, 
where there’s something 
for every member of the 
family! 

















































































































Publicity Director 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
Pierre 22, South Dakota 






























































WRITERS WANTED! 


Leading Agency seeks book scripts, stories, articles 
for sale to top-paying magazines and royalty book 
publishers. All subjects needed! New writers wel- 
come! Book-lengths especially needed! Send your 
scripts today for prompt sales action to: 

CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
516 Fifth Ave., Suite 605-B, New York 36, N.Y. 














CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 





FOR THAT 
NATURAL FEELING... 


Join 


WEST COAST 
NATURE SCHOOL 


at 


e LASSEN NAT'L PARK 
¢ YOSEMITE NAT'L PARK June 19-24 
¢ ASILOMAR June 26-July 1 


the out-of-doors is your textbook 

as you study trees, birds, geology, 

flowers with outstanding 

instructers 

afternoon trips to special points 

of interest 

evening talks, fun, and 

relaxation 

ONE UNIT COLLEGE CREDIT FOR EACH 
5-DAY SESSION 


for further information write 


WEST COAST 
NATURE SCHOOL 


San Jose State College 
San Jose 14, California 


June 12-17 





ment.” $4.75 a copy billed, $4.25 if pay- 
ment accompanies order. 


ETV 

NAEB JOURNAL is now on a bi- 
monthly basis. Articles in the December 
issue include “Projects and Products,” a 
story on Airborne television instruction; 
“Who Listens?” an analysis of educational 
television audiences; and “TV Offers a 
Close Look,” a discussion of television 
teaching. Subscriptions to NAEB JOUR- 
NAL are $4 a year. 

“The National Program in the Use of 
Television in the Public Schools” is the re- 
port on the National Workshop held at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., last June. Fifteen states, 
including California, attended. Findings 
and conclusions cover progress of national 
program to date, the telecast part of the 
lesson, classroom followup, curriculum, fa- 
cilities, and teacher education. For informa- 
tion on obtaining a copy, write Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 477 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. 

Useful to those working in use of ETV 
will be Educational Teleguide, published by 
U. S. Office of Education. Intended as a 
central source of information, the booklet 
lists such things as Noncommercial ETV 
Assignments, New Books on ETV, publi- 
cations of U.S.O.E. on Radio, Television 
and Visual Education, organizations of 
JCET, foundations and broadcasting com- 
panies making grants to ETV and closed- 
circuit ETV systems. Send 30c to Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing office, 
Washington 25, for your copy of Educational 
Teleguide. 

Educational Television Department of 
General Precision Laboratory, Inc., has 
been issuing The TV Educator, a bulletin on 
educational TV news which might well be 
read by anyone contemplating work with 
instructional TV. Last three issues were 
devoted to a series by Jack G. McBride, Di- 
rector of Television at University of Ne- 
braska, investigating the use of closed- 
circuit television. Write General Precision, 
ETV Dept., Pleasantville, New York, about 
the possibility of getting on their list. 


CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM 


Continental Classroom’s colorcast course 
in Modern Chemistry will have 16 guest 
lecturers, six of them Nobel prizewinners, 
during the Spring term, spelling out regular 
professor John F. Baxter. They include Dr. 
Edwin M. McMillan, May 10; Dr. Glenn T. 
Seaborg, May 11; Dr. Severo Ochoa, May 
18; Dr. Linus C. Pauling, May 20; Dr. 
Wendell M. Stanley, May 23; and Dr. E. L. 
Tatum, May 25. 

KQED, San Francisco Bay Area ETV 
station, is the recipient of the first Special 
Citation awarded nationally by the Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation, as “the most out- 
standing educational television station . . 
advancing educational television by achiev- 
ing high standards in a wide range of 
original programming through producing 
cultural entertainment and science pro- 
grams for viewers of all ages.” KQED, in- 
cidentally, was the subject of the lead 
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story in the February 2 issue of /. . 
magazine, in an article titled “No Spon- 
sors, No Censors, No Scandals.” Addi- 
tionally, Time magazine named KO;:D 
“best in the U.S.” in a one and one half 
column story in a February issue. 
COMMERCIAL TV 

The three networks here have develojed 
and adopted a plan to assure the viewing 
public of at least three regular weekly 
prime evening hours of informational, ¢cu- 
cational or cultural programming in either 
half- or full-hour presentations. The plan, 
announced jointly by the networks, is de- 
signed to present these programs on differ- 
ent nights of the week throughout the year. 

Within the framework of the agreement 
to assure no overlaps of the programs, the 
plan gives each network flexibility in plac- 
ing programs within the evening schedule. 
ABC has elected to present two half-hour 
program series, one on Tuesday, the other 
Sunday; CBS has designated either a full- 
hour series on Thursday or a half-hour 
Monday and Friday; and NBC will offer a 
full-hour on Saturday. Each network will 
announce programs and time periods for 
them as scheduling plans are completed. 
The plan goes into effect this Fall, and 
because of intensive public affairs cover- 
age of political conventions and election 
day, will not start until after November 8. 

Three NBC-TV network programs took 
awards in the field of network television 
from the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation: 
“Our American Heritage” series; “Gateways 
to the Mind,” on the Bell Science Series; 
and “Meet Mr. Lincoln” on Project 20. 

Next American Heritage show will cover 
the story of Oliver Wendell Holmes, March 
20, followed by Andrew Carnegie on April 
10. Also on April 10 will be NBC opera 
presentation of “Don Giovanni.” On Tues- 
day, April 19, NBC hopes to bring together 
ten of the nation’s top political figures, in- 
cluding President Eisenhower and former 
Presidents Truman and Hoover, on Ford 
“Startime” colorcast. 

CBS shows took a total of 14 Sylvania 
television awards at the ninth annual cere- 
monies. Among the shows receiving awards 
were “The Lost Class of 59,” “Biography 
of a Missile,” “Population Explosion,” and 
“First Meeting,” (educational series over 
KNXT, Los Angeles). 

Sometime this spring, “CBS Reports” will 
present “Yul Brynner’s Odyssey” to refugee 
centers around the world, an hour-long 
report on the actor’s visits to settlements in 
Europe, the Middle East and the Orient 
as special consultant to the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. Brynner’s 
journey and the “CBS Reports” program 
based on it will mark the closing months of 
the World Refugee Year, a crash program 
for refugee relief in which 69 nations are 
participating. 

CBS Television Specials this month to 
watch for include several more of the 
Leonard Bernstein concerts and the Dupont 
Show of the Month production of “Treasure 


Island.” 
Ver 
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NATIONAL Library Week, third annual 
event of its kind, will come April 3-9. Re- 
ports show that the 1959 observance at- 
tracted interest, with more than 5,000 
communities taking part; 1960 should be 
even better. 

Can reading be taught by television? 
What are the forgotten factors in the read- 
ing program? Reading in a Changing Society, 
264-page report and proceedings of the 
fourth annual conference of the Interna- 
tional Reading Association, discusses these 
and other problems that face teachers, 
reading specialists and parents. Editor is 
J. Allen Figurel; speakers represented in- 
clude Ruth Strang, Columbia; Helen K. 
Mackintosh, U.S. Office of Education; 
Lyman C. Hunt, Jr., Pennsylvania State 
University. Publisher and distributor is 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York. $2 per single copy, $1.50 for 
extra copies to same address. 

In the field of children’s reading, a new 
series of old classics is being offered by the 
Looking Glass Library, 457 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22. Volumes are priced at 
$1.50, sewn in paper over boards. Wher- 
ever possible, original illustrations have 
been reproduced and texts of original edi- 
tions carefully followed. First titles include 
The Blue Fairy Book, Rex Warner's Men and 
Gods, Seton’s Wild Animals I Have Known, 
and Lear’s Book of Nonsense. 

First grade teacher Nina Barr, of Duns- 
muir, has written a new version of The 
Little Red Hen, at the first grade reading 
level. Publisher is Comet Press, of New 
York. Copies may be purchased from Vro- 
man, Saither Gate Bookstore, Palfrey or 
Gel-Sten. 

Ramon Makes a Trade is a handsome little 
English-Spanish book by Barbara Ritchie 
with Spanish translation by Kenneth Ed- 
wards, San Francisco Bay Area Spanish 
instructor. Publisher is the new California 
firm, Parnassus Press, of Berkeley. 48 pages, 
$3.25. 

Encinal high school teacher Louis Grant 
Brandes has written another of his books, 
based on the idea that mathematics can be 
fun. Latest one is Yes, Math Can Be Fun! 
Good material for grades 7 through 10. 
Orders can be sent to publisher, J. Weston 
Walch, Box 1075, Portland, Maine. 

San Francisco publisher, Fearon Publish- 
_ iffers the following as the latest on their 
ist 

~Library Skills, teaching library use 
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AUDUBON 
CAMP 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


in the High Sierra 
at Donner Pass 


Every day, an Outdoor day! 


Five two-week sessions 
(college credit optional) 
June 19-July 2; July 3-16; July 17-30; 
July 31-Aug. 13; Aug. 14-27. 
e 
FIELD TRIPS and teaching techniques in natural science and 
conservation. Minimum age 18. 


For descriptive folder, write... 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
2426 Bancroft Way 
Berkeley 4, California 


Edison's Prophecy 
has become a Fact 


“The doctor of the future will give no 
medicine, but will interest his pa- 
tients in the care of the human frame 


. .. and in the cause and prevention 
of disease.” 
— Thomas A. Edison 


LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM. For the best 
of health care, make sure your doctor 
is a member of the California Chiro- 
practic Ass'n., all pledged to the high- 
est ethical standards. 


WRITE for FREE LITERATURE 
California Chiropractic Ass’n., 2624 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 












Coe 
Fellowships 
for 





Teachers 

at 
PEPPERDINE 
COLLEGE 


Pepperdine College will award fifty fellowships providing full tuition and, in 
some cases, housing for the first six weeks of summer school, 1960 (June 20- 
July 29). Any teacher or graduating student who is fulfilling credential requirements 
is eligible to apply. The fellowships are made possible by a grant from the Coe 
Foundation of New York City. 

Coe Fellows will select two of the following courses, each of which carries 
three semester units of graduate credit: 

History 171, The Early National Period of the United States 

History 174, The Westward Movement in the United States 

Education 278, History of American Education 

Applications must be received by April 15. Recipients of awards will be noti- 
fied by May 1. For application forms write Dr. J. P. Sanders, Dean, Pepperdine 
College, 1121 West Seventy-Ninth Street, Los Angeles, California. 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


1121 West 79th Street 







First Summer Session 
June 20-July 29, 1960 
























Los Angeles 44, California 





‘The most interesting roads in France 
—are the Railroads 


The rest of picturesque France is only 
hours away from Paris. In addition to 
crack trains which set a standard in 
speed, comfort and punctuality, di- 
rect connections with railroad Prac 
coaches and fast “autorails” enal 
ees you to explore the selondes! ar 
— traditions of 































—A 
. ticket goad for . 
months of unlimited 
travel in France a 
12 other Evropean 
: countries. Adults $1 












Da 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, $10 FIFTH AVE, “Ne Y.. ee CA-2 
Please send me: Name 
() Ilustrated booklet “FRANCE” Address. 
(C) Information on “ EURAILPASS" City Stote. 











through games and devices, by The Sc. 5»! 
Library Assn. of California. 73 pp., $2.'\). 

—E-Z Bulletin Boards, by Anne Doi. |4s 
Weseloh. (For elementary teachers.) 32 
$1.50. 

—Curriculum Aids for the Middle G) ; 
by David L. Byrn and Gerald V. O}..n. 
67 pp., $1.50. 

—Teaching Science Through Holidays ind 
Seasons, by Matthew F. Vessel and Her}.«-rt 
H. Wong. 36 pp., $1.50. 

—Creating Better Social Climate in the 
Classroom through Sociometric Technig ues, 
by Edson Caldwell. 76 pp., $2.00. 

Above books may be ordered from 
Fearon at 2263 Union St., San Francisco 

New editions of the American Library 
Association Basic Book Collections are being 
published. The Elementary Grade list, in 
its 7th edition, is $2.00; Junior High School 
list, 3rd edition, also $2.00. These Basic 
Book Collections are designed to fill the 
needs of small-and-medium-sized schools 
which may not have the services of trained 
librarians. 

A March Book-of-the-Month Club se- 
lection is J. B. Priestley’s Literature and 
Western Man, a series of essays surveying 
western literature and, through it, western 
man from the 15th century to the present. 
Publisher is Harper. $6.95. 

Little, Brown & Company has just pub- 
lished Grant Moves South, by Bruce Catton, 
a biographical study of Grant’s crucial 
years. This is an alternate Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection for April. $6.50. 

A comprehensive text covering all phases 
of magazine and newspaper feature writing 
is Effective Feature Writing, by Clarence A. 
Schoenfeld. Publisher is Harper & Brothers. 
The author gives a definition of the feature 
story, then discusses research, organization, 
work methods, good writing techniques, 
and ways of marketing the finished product. 
$4.50. Workbook available at 


Paperback publisher, Bantam Books, 
Inc., currently offers dual-language books 
including the writings of Voltaire, Balzac, 
Maupassant, Cervantes, Alarcon and others. 
The two languages are printed in corre- 
sponding paragraphs on facing pages. 

A survey by a subcommittee of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English shows 
that paperback books are being used by 
English teachers and librarians mostly for 
“free reading” and book reports, but most 
of them would like more information in 
order to make greater use of them. Few 
teachers seem to know about the compre- 
hensive listing, Paperbound Books in Print 
which is published semi-annually by R. R 
Bowker, 62 W. 45th Street, New York 36. 
It may be purchased for $3 a year, or $2 for 
each copy. 

Recent publications from the U.S. Office 
of Education include the following (order 
from the Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 

—Analysis of Research in the Teaching of 
Science, July 1956—July 1957. Bulletin 
1960, No. 2 (OE-29000) 25c. 
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— Supervision to Improve Instruction in 
Dist: ‘butive Education. Voc. Div. Bulletin 
No. 278, Distrib. Educ. Series No. 26. 15c. 

—Studies in Comparative Education, Bib- 
liogryiphy: 1958 Publications. (OE-14004). 
Un} riced. 

— Education in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
man). Bulletin 1959, No. 26. $1.00 

—Teachers of Children Who Are Hard of 
Hearing, Bulletin 1959, No. 24. 35c. 

Another publication for teachers of the 
deaf and hard of hearing has been produced 
by the Board of Education of New York 
City, Bureau of Curriculum Research: Lip- 
reading for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, 
a sourcebook report by the lipreading com- 
mittee of junior high school 47, Manhattan. 
Price is 75c, ordered from Publications 
Sales Office, New York Board of Education, 
110 Livingstone Street, Brooklyn 1. 

Latest edition of UNESCO publication, 
Study Abroad, is now available from Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. $3.00 

Meet the USA, a handbook for foreign 
students in the U. S., is available from the 
Institute of International Education, 1 E. 
67th St., New York 21. Single copies are 
50c; orders of 20 or more 35c each. 

A handbook for educators, American 
Teaching About Russia, was published Feb- 
tuary 29 by Indiana University Press. The 
survey examines the status of Russian and 
other non-Western studies in American 
schools and presents concrete suggestions 
for development of this crucial area. 

—V.L.T. 


REVIEWS OF 
NEW BOOKS 


THE CHILD, THE PARENT, AND THE 
STATE, by Dr. James B. Conant. Har- 
vard University Press, 1959. $3.50. 

This book is the ideal reference to hand 
any friend who has become intrigued by 
the specious logic of the “basic education- 
ists.” 

To add clarity to his own thinking or 
to provide ammunition which might silence 
some of his misguided critics, the teacher 
again has been well served by Dr. Conant, 
whose claim to an authoritative voice needs 
no documenting for CTA members .. . nor 
for any citizen who has been following 
education issues for the past year or more. 

Though this volume might be termed a 
sequel to his report, “The American High 
School Today,” it actually is much more. 
The story of “how we got this way” in 
public schools historically and philosoph- 
ically is told with a simplicity and force 
seldom found in books about education. 

The critics who plead for a return to 
som: real or imaginary type of schooling in 
earlicr America, or who long for the intel- 
lecti:al aristocracy of a European system 
are ed—or perhaps plummeted—into fac- 
ing in often-forgotten fact: discussion of 
a system of education has no meaning if 
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Today’s curriculum 
is more demanding 
than ever before! 


1. Its content is expanded. 


2. Its standards are varied and 
exacting. 


All new 
Metropolitan 


Achievement Tests 
for Grades 1-9 


meet today’s challenge 


1. in content.—They offer unmatched coverage of 
today’s curriculum including work-study skills 
and science and social studies content. 


2. instandards.—The norms, based on over 500,000 
pupils in 49 states, represent the most up-to- 
date picture of pupil achievement. 


World Book Company 


2054 University Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 
Don B. Jones, Pacific Coast Manager 
M. W. Pechet, California Representative 





r Sessions 


Dean of 4, Colifornio 


tockton 
College of the : 
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PRESIDENT’S budget message to Congress predicted 
$84 billion in revenue, $79.8 in expenditures for 1961, 
hoping for a surplus of $4.2 billion to apply to reduction 
of the national debt. President Eisenhower asked for 
slight increase in NDEA funds but decrease in aid to 
schools in federally-affected districts. Proposed was 
$171,000,000 for National Defense Education Act proj- 
ects, $126,695,000 for operational payments to federally- 
affected districts, $44,390,000 for construction payments 
in the same areas, $110,000,000 for school lunch pro- 
gram, $70,000,000 for National Science Foundation (for 
science and math teachers), and $316,000,000 for veteran 
education and training. 


ONE-TEACHER schools in the Nation decreased from 
196,037 in 1917-18 to 25,200 in 1957-58, according to 
U.S. Office of Education. At present one school in five 
is conducted by one teacher; 40 years ago the relation- 
ship was seven schools in ten. 





EDITORS of state teacher association journals and pub- 
lic relations executives will have a five-day workshop at 
the new Dykstra Hall, UCLA, June 20-24, under auspices 
of National Association of Secretaries of State Teacher 
Associations. 


UNIVERSITY O 


44 DAYS 


By 
J.D. HOWARD 


kitchen facilities, daily maid service, etc. 


APPLY 













HAWAII 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


> rt 
TOUR PRICE—ONLY Sn. 


THE ORIGINAL STUDY AND FUN TOUR TO HAWAII 
HOWARD TOURS [NNUAL 


Price includes round trip air travel between Hawaii and West Coast via scheduled 
airlines, living accommodations, and all major sightseeing drives on Oahu — Circle 
Island, Mt. Tantalus, Koko Head, Pearl Harbor, and City Tour. It also includes an ex- 
tensive beach program — a catamaran cruise, outrigger canoe rides, glass bottom boat 
excursions, and a visit to the aquarium. Social events highlight the tour. These include 
introduction parties where new friends are met, welcome dinner and floor show at 
Hawaiian Village Tapa Room, fashion show dinner at Reef Hotel, a special ‘Night 
in Japan” party, formal dinner dance and floor show at Royal Hawaiian Hotel, and 
farewell “luau” native feast at Queen's Surf. Tips, transfers, and many other extras 
are also included. Roundtrip steamship travel is available at adjusted tour rates. 


APARTMENT RESIDENCE AT WAIKIKI 


Residence is in beach hotel apartments at Waikiki. Includes complete hotel service, plus 








HOWARD TOURS, INC. 
578 GRAND AVENUE - OAKLAND 10, CALIFORNIA - TEmplebar 6-1707 


HOLLIS A. MOORE, JR., executive secretary oi 
Committee for the Advancement of School Adminis: :a- 
tion (AASA )was appointed dean of the University of 
Arizona school of education February 4. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE Week, March 20-26, will this 
year feature conservation of water resources. Brochures, 
posters, and other publicity materials are available from 
National Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll St., N 
Washington 12, D.C. 


THEA STIDUM, Sacramento teacher, is a member of 
a five-member national committee to establish a $100,- 
000 fund to honor Hilda Maehling, recently retired NEA 
executive. Purpose of the fund will be to provide se- 
lected classroom teachers with opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth. 


THEO J. NORBY is the new commissioner of education 
for Alaska. A school administrator of long experience in 
California, Dr. Norby had been assistant county super- 
intendent of schools in Marin county. 


T. M. STINNETT, executive secretary of the National 


Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA, succeeds Hilda Maehling as NEA as- 
sistant executive secretary for professional development 


and welfare. 


ORIENT 


SUMMER 1960 


After Our Hawaii Tour 


HOWARD TOURS 


$1,397 from Hawaii 
$1,597 from West Coast 


Now is the time to discover the Far 
East and enjoy a visit which assures 
lifelong memories and experiences 
of great enjoyment and perception. 


While Europe offers Americans the 
history of their heritage, the Pacific 
offers a window into an important 
area of the world’s future. Every 
tour day in the Orient is a stim- 
ulating and educational experience 
in history, society, politics, religion, 
and architecture. Knowledge. and 
impressions acquired on the trip 
will contribute lasting values to the 
traveler's own culture, background, 
and education. 


The greatest single element distin- 
guishing the HOWARD TOURS from 
other tours to the Orient is the ex- 
tensive schedule of social and other 
similar events held in every major 
city visited. Such a program would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to 
incorporate in the itinerary of an 
independent traveler. 


HOWARD TOURS, INC. 


578 Grand Ave. * Oakland 10, Calif. 
TEmplebar 6-1707 
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the ‘otal social, political and economic 
structure of society (national, state and 
com:unity) in which it operates is ignored. 
Dr. Conant’s challenge to build the future 
of our schools on the realities of yesterday, 
today and tomorrow should deliver the 
thri!! of new confidence to teachers and 
parents alike. 
—Harry A. FOospDICcK. 


INDIVIDUALIZING YOUR READING 
PROGRAM by Jeannette Veatch. 227 
pages; clothbound. Appendix. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1959. $4.50. 

For educators interested in making a 
critical evaluation of their present reading 
program, this book will open some doors. 
Those who are convinced that the prev- 
alent developmental reading program with 
its basic readers and ability grouping is the 
way to teach all children will experience 
some uncomfortable moments as they read 
this volume. Those interested in changing 
from the conventional method to individ- 
ualized reading instruction will find the 
philosophy, directions, and procedures for 
partial, gradual, or total transition spelled 
out in detail. 

Thirty-six pages are devoted to a point of 





This sketch in color, titled "An Art- 
ist's Conception of a Science Teacher,” 
suddenly appeared in the faculty lounge 
at Menlo-Atherton high school, San Ma- 
teo county, climaxing a friendly “feud” 
leading to a quick truce. Dan Umberger, 
art department chairman of Woodside 
high, had exhibited a cubistic modern 
canvas which four men science teachers 
believed could be “improved.” They con- 
structed a design daubed with bacterio- 
logical dyes and hung it in place of the 
modern painting, titling their monstrosity 
“Sunrise—by Joe Protozoa.” Mr. Um- 
berger had the last word, according to 
late: reports, when he substituted the 
abo: caricature. It was all good clean 
fun.” said the science teachers in chas- 
tened chorus. 
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view which indicates that dissatisfaction 
with the wasteful, inefficient, traditional 
approach to the teaching of reading, 
coupled with increasing knowledge of child 
growth, behavior, and achievement have 
resulted in the emergence of individualized 
reading instruction. Underlying concepts 
are “seeking behavior, self-selection, and 
pacing” wherein a child is motivated to 
want to read from a large selection of 
books, selects his own book, reads it at his 
own pace, and reports in some specific 
manner to the teacher. This represents a 
way of managing a classroom which brings 
learning to the level of the children and 
emancipates the gifted child. The writer 
clearly states that this plan is not to be 
considered subordinate to or an adjunct of 
the common basal reading program—this /s 
the basic instructional program. It is at this 
point that many readers will raise serious 
educational issues which are not satisfac- 
torily answered in this volume. 

The remainder of the book consists of 
selected articles written with varying de- 
grees of enthusiasm by educators who have 
tried this approach to reading. 

The book is easy to read. The format is 
interesting and the samples of teachers’ 
records, profile charts, and running logs of 
children’s experiences in the individualized 
program are provided. Classroom teachers 
and administrators may be either interested 
or annoyed, but they will be challenged. 

(Mrs.) MILDRED B. BARNARD, 
San Rafael City Schools. 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED: A Book of 
Readings. Joseph L. French, Editor. New 
York: Holt Dryden & Company, 1959. 
554 pp., $5.50. 

For readers looking for a broad cross- 
section anthology of writings in the field 
of gifted-child education, the French book 
is an excellent choice. Arrangement of the 
selections is logically presented, from the 
general to the specific, including separate 
sections on acceleration, adjustment, and 
underachievement. 

The book, of course, presents no single 
exposition of the subject, and the view- 
points included are those of the separate 
authors. The articles have appeared in nu- 
merous professional journals, mainly since 
1955, and have been chosen to represent 
a careful sampling of original, research- 
oriented manuscripts. Directors of curric- 
ulum and teachers of talented students will 
find the book to be a valuable addition to 
their professional libraries. 

—KENNETH R. BROWN 


THE CASE FOR BASIC EDUCATION, 
edited by James D. Koerner, Atlantic- 
Little, Brown, Boston. 256 pp., $4. 

In this book the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation, self-appointed defender of the solid 
academic values and critic of the permis- 
sive and the frivolous in modern education, 
addresses the lay public with a full state- 
ment of the essential values of an academic 
education. The Executive Secretary of the 
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NOW! SEE HOW THE 
AMATING, ALL-NEW 
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CUTS YOUR SCORING 
TIME TO AN INSTANT 
... GIVES YOU SUPER- 
ACCURATE SCORES ON 
ALL TESTS, QUIZZES, 
HOMEWORK 




























































































BETTER THAN EVER! YOU GET 
FAST, ACCURATE SCORES ON 
PAPERS WITH ANY NUMBER OF 


PROBLEMS — UP TO 95! 


Just set the E-Z Grader slide at 
the total number of problems 
given. Directly below, you'll in- 
stantly find the percentage score 
opposite the number of wrong 
answers. That’s all there is to 
do... no long, tiring calculation 
-.. no errors ... no disputes. 
No wonder E-Z Grader is praised 
’round the world by teachers of 
all subjects, all grades, all re- 
porting methods. Get set now for 
years of faster, easier scoring. 
Order your E-Z Grader S 

today! Still only ........ 1 















































NOW EXPANDED & IMPROVED! 


NEW E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


Instantly and automatically gives 
you accurate percentage average 
of 3 to 17 papers. Your best 
friend at report card time. s 

SE NG a dnccscccncnas 1 


















ORDER TODAY! FULLY 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
OR YOUR MONEY BACKI 


| =) 
COMPANY. 
28999 Gates Mills Bivd., Dept. $ 
Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Please rush me by return mail postpaid 
eeseeseseseeeee--E-Z Graders @ $1.00 
eae E-Z Average Finders @ $1.00 



























I enclose $.......... C] cash [] check or M.O. 


































COR ieee ye SD acini 


SAVE! 10% discount on quantity orders 
of 10 or more. SAVE! 






EMBARCADERO YMCA 


Saito! 


go to the theatre, dine out, or go shopping on the funds you save 
while staying at the Embarcadero YMCA overlooking San Francisco 
Bay. 

330 rooms. Singles up to $3.00. Weekly rates. Double rooms 
available. 


good street parking. Five minutes by bus to uptown shops and 
theatres. 


free use of steam room, swimming pool, sun deck and gym. Cafe- 
teria, Canteen, and barber shop in the building. 


a stone’s throw from the historic Ferry Building. Within walking dis- 
tance of Chinatown. 


boys’ tour groups and bands are welcome. 


a wholesome environment 
in the YMCA tradition 


an atmosphere conducive 
to health and well-being 


166 Embarcadero EXbrook 2-2191 


Get Your FREE Copy! 


“The Case for the Chiropractors” 
by Samuel Grafton 


Read this sensational report re- 
printed from McCall’s Magazine. 
An impartial report of amazing 
facts. We have a free copy waiting 
for you. 


LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM. Members of 
the California Chiropractic Ass'n. are 
pledged to the highest standards of 
ethical health care. 


CALIFORNIA CHIROPRACTIC ASS'N. 
2624 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


Council announces in the foreword th. © |\e 
expects the book to be attacked as 
sumptuous, utopian, and vague, to wich 
he might have added trite. 

Actually the 18 essays by comp: ‘«nt 
scholars, each defending the values of his 
subject field, include some sprightly writing 
and a great deal of good sense. In another 
setting some of them, and especially the 
one on Speech by Bower Aly of Orezon 
and the piece on Literature by Harvard's 
Douglas Bush could be considered little 
gems. However, they lose much of their 
charm when used as propaganda for the 
Council for Basic Education, whose certi- 
ficate of incorporation calls for encouraging 
adequate instruction in the basic intellec- 
tual subjects, including foreign languages, 
for all students without exception. 

Joel Hildebrand’s essay on the teaching 
of chemistry and Ray Billington’s on Amer- 
ican History are excellent expositions of 
the academic view which suffer from the 
tendency to belittle the accomplishments 
of schools which attempt to supplement 
these values with others, more appropriate 
for some students. 

The liveliest writing is in Clifton Fadi- 
man’s introduction, the most balanced per- 
spective in the exceptionally sane conclud- 
ing chapter by Harbert M. Schwab, a school 
board member from Portland, Oregon. 

It is essential that the values of basic 
education as described by these 18 scholars 
be encouraged. Basic education demands 
support. It deserves far more intelligent 
support than it has received at the hands 
of the Council for Basic Education. 

This volume clearly includes far more 
sense than nonsense, but it does reflect the 
myopic CBE view that only a traditionally 
academic education can be intellectual. The 
book will receive little attention in aca- 
demic circles since it says little that is not 
well known already. 

—DOon RoBINson, 
San Francisco 


LITERATURE STUDY IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS by Dwight L. Burton. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1959. Pp. viii 
& 289. 

Dwight L. Burton is widely recognized 
as editor of the English Journal and as a 
contributing editor to the NCTE publica- 
tion, The English Language Arts in the Sec- 
ondary School. From his varied experience 
as teacher of high school English and as 
teacher of teachers of the same (at Florida 
State) has come the present wise and useful 
book. The teaching emphasis, he points 
out, should be on awareness of beauty and 
the ingredients of human experience, along 
with enjoyment and development of liter- 
ary taste. As a notable aid to the latter, Dr. 
Burton discusses in some detail the “transi- 
tion literature,” especially fiction, wmtten 
expressly for the adolescent. 

Although intended primarily as “a ook 
on methods and curriculum in literature 
for the junior and senior high school, the 
volume should prove highly useful to e+'«b- 
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lished teachers, as well. Its confident tone 
is purposeful and encouraging. The listed 
“Possibilities for Student Reading,” which 
conclude the chapters, are helpfully an- 
notated and up-to-date. Many individual 
books and authors are also treated in greater 
detail in sections of the book which deal 
with types of and approaches to literature. 

Our “slow” readers we shall, no doubt, 
have always with us; for some of them, 
“transition literature” may prove to be the 
ultimate in literary taste. In our better 
readers, we might wish to instill a leaning 
toward the Thoreau principle, “Read the 
best books first, or you may not have a 
chance to read them at all”—a principle I 
miss in Dr. Burton’s book. 

—ANNIS Cox KOCcHER, 
Healdsburg 





LEGAL AND ETHICAL RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL by 
Warren Gauerke. Prentice-Hall, Inc. En- 
glewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 1959. 302 
pages, $4.95. 

“Action of assumpsit, or was it detinue and 
replevin; how about mandus or in quo war- 
ranto!” Students of school law, customar- 
ily expecting comparable legalistic expres- 
sions, will experience delightful surprise in 
discovering a volume characterized by a 
conspicuous absence of technical phrase- 
ology. 

School operation has become increas- 
ingly legalistic yet heretofore little has been 
accomplished to provide responsible per- 
sonnel with a volume stressing simplicity 
and readability in depicting the legal rudi- 
ments of their respective positions. Ex- 
pansion of educational services by the re- 
spective school districts commensurately in- 
creases the complexities of administration, 
thereby enhancing the possibilities of litiga- 
tion involving school personnel. 

The need for a publication containing 
information relative to legal responsibilities 
of board members, administrators, certifi- 
cated and classified employees is apparent. 
Dr. Gauerke’s latest contribution to the 
general area of legal aspects achieves the 
purpose with conciseness and clarity of ex- 
pression that minimizes the use of com- 
plicated legal terminology. 

Each chapter contains materials derived 
from actual court cases with only a minimal 
reference to these legal citations. Such a 
lack of documentation detracts from its au- 
thoritarian nature. It is quite apparent that 
the author is more concerned with the 
utilitarian value of the book than he is with 
clinical treatise. The publication is gener- 
ously supplemented with suggested read- 
ings and questions for additional study. 

Dr. Gauerke’s volume in school law, an 
area marked by a general paucity of pub- 
lications, should be enthusiastically _re- 
ceived by school personnel interested in 
lucid explanations of their obligations, re- 
sponsibilities, and liabilities. 

EUGENE BENEDETTI 
Professor of Education 
Los Angeles State College 
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Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES ORIENT CRUISES 


Book passage into a new world! Six sunlit weeks aboard a great 
President Liner—sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, 


Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or take 
advantage of low-cost Economy Class travel. Fares in 4 and 8-berth 
family-style rooms start at $345 one way. See your Travel Agent now 
or mail coupon below for more information. 








C] First Class 
LJ Economy Class 
C) Cargoliners 


NAME 
ADDRESS 




















PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about: 


C Round the World Cruises 
(Summer /Fall Orient Tours 
C) Sea/Air Itineraries 



















C) Reduced Fare Orient 
Holiday Cruises 

DC New York to California 
& California to New York 
















CITY 


ZONE_____STATE 





















“Trane Faacific 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET, 







AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 






DEPT. P, 
American President Lines Offices: 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle » Chicago * New York « Boston « Washington, D.C. * Honolulu 


















Round the World 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 








Study amid Oregon’s stimulating 
scenic settings this summer. This is 
big, unhurried country—a wide land 
of natural beauty and calm—a per- 
fect realm for both study and relax- 
ing vacation adventures. 

Choose from a broad variety of 
courses at any of six accredited cam- 
puses throughout the state. Curricula 
in all field of study, including spe- 


6 CAMPUS CHOICES 

6 EIGHT-WEEK SESSIONS | 

JUNE 20 to AUGUST 12 | 
University of Oregon | 
Portland Summer Session 
Southern Oregon College | 
Oregon State College ! 
Oregon College of Education 
Post Session — August 15-August 26 | 
Eastern Oregon College i 
Authorized by the Oregon State | 
Board of Higher Education a 





cial workshops and seminars, are 
scheduled for the undergraduate, 
graduate and special student. Dis- 
tinguished visiting educators and 
outstanding lecturers will supple- 
ment able campus faculties. 
Surround yourself with nature’s 
calm and outstanding educational 
environment. Come to cool, green 
Oregon in the Summer of ’60. 


—CLIP AND MAIL NOW ieee 


Summer Sessions — Room C 
P. O. Box 1491 Portland 7, Oregon 


Please send complete information on Summer Session 
at the campus checked below. 


Name. 

Street. 

CB iirceisisicnsssicssinsnisncimscencscnemncitetia sn a 
University of Oregon Oregon College of 

Or ¥ al OC iteetion Mon 

(Oregon State College, CSouthern Oregon 
Corvallis College, Ashiand 

(Portland Summer Eastern Oregon 


Session, Portland Omen, La Grande 















































The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
—is in 
High School! 


A college dictionary is specifically 
recommended in preparation for the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 


@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) @ MORE EXAMPLES 
OF USAGE @ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES @ MORE 
AND FULLER SYNONYMIES @ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
In various bindings, from $5.75 
Write Dept. D-2 for free dictionary guide 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Oe) Sat sae NG 
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CARBON 
Poa eet 


i inted 


140 TITLES 
for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 
e 
Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 
® 


Write for your free catalog now — 
be sure to state grade desired, 


Grade 5 

Grade 6 

Junior High 
Special Education 


Reading Readiness « 
Kindergarten 6 
Grade 1 « 
Grade 2 e 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 


i 
as 
ves 
WwQSeP 
Wane” 


The CONTINENTAL PRESS, Suc. 


At what grade level should 
typewriting be taught? 


TEACHING of typewriting in elementary grades continues to be a con- 
troversial subject. 

Fifteen months ago Walter Stoltze of Fontana wrote an article for CTA 
Journal (December 1958) which described his success in the teaching of type- 
writer use in the fourth grade. This brought many letters, both commendatory 
and critical. 

In the March 1959 issue Mrs. Janet Goss, curriculum consultant for Cuper- 
tino school district, described her experimental program of typing in kinder- 
garten. Summarizing, she pointed out that the experience had (1) created 
added interest in the written word (2) stimulated a desire, through need, to 
know the alphabet (3) instilled a sense of responsibility in the care of equip- 
ment and (4) gave children opportunity to share information, to follow 
directions, and to work independently. She did not claim that kindergarteners 
had become typists. 

Mrs. Goss later wrote the Journal that typing had been offered in the 16 
schools of Cupertino district in Saturday enrichment courses, grades four to 
six, with encouraging results. Expert guidance was offered but children pro- 
vided their own typewriters. 
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Mir. Opal Herrin, business education 
at Lemoore high school, has some 
doubts about “the absurdity of 
reachors and students wasting time and ef- 
fort in the unwise use of taxpayers’ money.” 
Her letter to the Jornal read in part: 


teac ] 
serio 


No, these teachers are not teaching 


typewriting! True, fourth graders are 
capable of learning the keyboard—even 
using the correct fingers for each key, 
but is their arithmetic skill such that they 


can figure tabulation, vertical and hori- 
zontal centering, and invoice extensions? 

Do they have the spelling and reading 
abilities to enable them to learn proper 
word syllabication, composition, gram- 
mar rules, business and personal letter 
styles, and manuscript and outline forms? 
This, too, is typewriting. And, even 
though they may have learned the key- 
board, have they acquired the right 
techniques? It is possible, and very prob- 
able, that the incorrect typing habits 
they have picked up will prevent them 
from ever gaining the typing skills they 
could have known after mental and phy- 
sical maturity. 

The teaching of typewriting courses in 
California’s secondary schools is more con- 
structive, according to M. Claire O’Brien, 
consultant in business education, writing 
for California Schools for November 1959. 
Approximately 29,651 students or 14 per 
cent of the 1959 summer school enrollment, 
took courses in typewriting. 

Most of the students who took the sum- 
mer courses were in 9th and 10th grades 
and 70 per cent were in college preparatory 
courses. Most took typing because of diffi- 
culty in scheduling it during the regular 
school year. 

Some conclusions drawn by Miss O’Brien 
were that (1) summer enrollment in typing 
will increase (2) achievement in summer 
programs (two hours a day for six weeks) 
is comparable to regular session classes. 

—J.W.M. 


What Federal Support 
Bill Means to State 


The McNamara Bill (S 8), as 
amended and passed by the Senate 
February 4 (see page 52) would pro- 
vide $13.53 for each child of school 
age (5-17) in California as of July 
1, 1960, according to population esti- 
mates by U.S. Bureau of Census. 

This would make a federal allo- 
cation of $50,211,000 for 1960-61, in- 
creasing to $52,729,000 for 1961-62. 

In order to meet the required level 
for matching in S 8, California would 
increase its state-local funds for 
schools 3.3 per cent in 1960-61 over 
1959-60, 
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Retired Teachers 
To Have April Drive 

Over 13,000 members in 45 divi- 
sions of California are members of 
California Retired Teachers Associ- 
ation, said Guy H. Jaggard, CRTA 
president and former CTA salary 
committee chairman. The organiza- 
tion plans to remind all retired teach- 
ers they should file in April for group 


health and hospital insurance offered | 


by CRTA. 

Jaggard said this month, “As a re- 
tired teacher you can retain a mem- 
bership in CTA at a nominal fee, 
which entitles you to CTA Journal. 
Active participation also entitles you 
to receive counsel on retirement 
questions from any division of CTA.” 

Any reader seeking information 
about CRTA may write to Mr. Jag- 
gard at 2312 Dracena Street, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 


Science Teachers 
Win Shell Awards 


Twelve California high school 
teachers have been awarded Shell 
Merit Fellowships to Stanford Uni- 
versity this summer. They are part of 
100 outstanding high school mathe- 
matics and science instructors from 
the United States and Canada se- 
lected for merit and demonstrated 
leadership qualities to attend gradu- 
ate-level summer seminars at Stan- 
ford and Cornell Universities. Both 
schools made their selections from 
among 1,000 applicants. 

The seminars, sponsored by Shell 
Companies Foundation, Inc., were 
established five years ago. 

The California teachers, their schools and 
subjects are: 

Chemistry—Ralph Samuel Fesler, Bur- 
bank senior high school; Robert H. Kimura, 
Fresno high school; Blaine J. Lemmon, 
Hillsdale high school, San Mateo; Herbert 


Leland Meyer, Jr., Stagg senior high school, 
Stockton. 

Mathematics—Donald Gordon Hess, 
Whittier high school; Donald Raymond 
Tierney, San Bernardino high school; Ar- 
thur John Wiebe, Carlmont high school, 
Belmont. 

Physics—Louis Bert Casey, Miramonte 
high school, Orinda; Lawrence Edward 
Kimmick, Arroyo high school, San Lorenzo; 
Sister Angela Mary Lacey, Ramona con- 
vent high school, Alhambra; Clarence Wil- 
liam Nelson, Hayward high school; John 
Henry Trent, Burroughs high school, 
Ridgecrest. 
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Enjoy the 54th Summer Session 
of the 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


June 20 to July 29 






































Scholarships for art teachers 










Deadline Scholarship application 
May 20 













Write for information 
California College of Arts and Crafts 
5212 Broadway, Oakland 





















FOR ALL 
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CRAFT 
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SELECT FROM 


ns 3 MAJOR 
CRAFTS 


* Elementary to advanced projects 





* Quality materials at the lowest of 
prices 


* Group packs, quantity discounts 


* Teaching aids, instructive craft 
publications, movies on loan 


NATIONWIDE STORE 
LOCATIONS FOR 
PROMPT SERVICE 
WRITE FOR FREE CRAFTS CATALOG 


AMERICAN 


HANDICRAFTS CO. 









ADVERTISING DEPT., BOX 1643-STM 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY of Los Angeles 
SUMMER SCHOOL in EUROPE 
and TOUR 


School. .. Brussels, Belgium 


July 1-August 11, 1960 
14 college credit courses 
Open to men and women 
84 days in Europe 
Olympic Games 
Dep. N.Y. June 17—Ret. Sept. 9 
For further information write: 

Dr. Alex D. Aloia, Director 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES 
7101 W. 80th Street 
Los Angeles 45, California 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation with 
professors from Stanford University and Guadalajara, 
in Mexico, July 4—Aug. 12, art, folklore, geography, 
history, language & literature courses. Tuition, board 
& room, $240. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 


For Teachers--FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 
cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 
July 27 to Aug. 24. Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


807 N. Main & Wichita, Kansas 
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ENTRANCE DATE June 27, 1960 


BROOKS INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
2190 Alston Road 
Santa Barbara, California 


| am interested in your summer course 
in photography. Please send complete 
information and course cost. 


Name 


Address 


San Diego Teachers Help 
Citizens Study UNESCO 


Thoughtful study of international 


relations may change the picture 


of the “Ugly American.” 


EACHERS of San Diego city and 

county, individually and through 
their associations, did a major service 
to UNESCO in 1959. The project to 
which they gave whole-hearted sup- 
port was the San Diego Citizen Con- 
sultations on UNESCO, sponsored 
by San Diego State College. 

A report on this project offers an 
unusual example of serious and ef- 
fective community concentration on 
urgent problems which confront the 
United States in world affairs. Con- 
sultation programs, which consist of 
systematic group study of certain 
topics, are developed by the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO for 
the purpose of stimulating creative 
public response to the demands posed 
by current international relations. 

The San Diego program demon- 
strated the value of such formal 
studies in generating continued pub- 
lic interest in world affairs as well as 
in cultivating greater awareness of 
individual responsibilities and —_ 
bilities for affecting action. The Na- 
tional Commission, on its part, util- 
izes the views expressed through 
such consultations in formulating its 
advice to the Government and in 
planning its own program. 

According to a recently established 
custom, the San Diego group was 
divided into five separate consulta- 
tion committees, each to study one 
of these five topics: Americans as In- 
ternational Travelers and Hosts, 
Asian-American Relations, Progress 
of Less-Developed Countries, Our 
Moral and Spiritual Resources for 
International Cooperation, and For- 
eign Languages and the National 
Interest. 

Each committee concluded with a 
series of concrete and thoughtful rec- 
ommendations in its particular field 


Dr. Falk is an assisiant professor of 
education at San Diego State College. 
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By Charles J. Falk 


of study. For example, the Commit- 
tee on the American as Traveler and 
Host offered a two-fold approach to 
the problem aimed at improving in- 
dividual awareness of responsibilities 
on one hand, and improving facil- 
ities for international travel on the 
other. 

The Committee on Less-Devel- 
oped areas concentrated on means to 
improve the performance of U.S. per- 
sonnel engaged in development pro- 
grams, but also made recommenda- 
tions on the subject of developmental 
aid itself. The Committee on Asian- 
American Relations suggested a 
number of sound ways in which 
UNESCO could participate in this 
sphere. 

Specific and detailed recommenda- 
tions included these, among many 
others: 

“@ That a United States Travel Commis- 
sion be established to serve multiple 
functions such as the following: 


a. Coordinating travel programs of 
various institutions, organizations, 
and agencies; 

b. Serving as an information cen- 
ter for visitors to and from the United 
States; 

c. Working with government agen- 
cies to facilitate travel to and from 
the United States; 

d. Setting standards for screening 
of career travelers; 

e. Setting standards for educa- 
tional travel programs. 
¢ That definite provision be 
school curricula for travel education as 
follows: 


a. Through integration in the total 
school curriculum; 


b. Through provision of special 
courses on high school, college. and 
adult level. 

Such education should undertake 
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HUROPE 





ASSEYEZ-VOUS! 


Mais Ouvi—sit right down and enjoy the people 
and the places that are Europe (a sidewalk 
cafe in Paris is nice) on a Eur-Cal Tour. Bear 
in mind: you have the time (no rushing al- 
lowed) and the tour (four to choose from, one 
just right for you) only with Eur-Cal. 






Write: Eur-Cal Travel 


--—f/™ 2308 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 


GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, 
women's clubs, etc., 
interested in earning 
45 cents profit on each 
$1 sale of attractive (eam 
Gift Tie Ribbons. Also 
complete line of gift 
wrapping papers. 
Write for FREE sample 
brochure today. 


O & W GIFT TIE 


7132 Knowlton Place, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Dept. 28-W 


JET FLIGHT TO EUROPE 


Dean's Once in a Lifetime Tour 
Really see EUROPE on my personalized comprehensive 
annua! tour of 70 days. See operas, Passion Play, his- 
toric, scenic and cultural highlights of Europe, visit- 
ing 16 countries in ease & comfort. All details planned. 
Personally escorted, $1837. Fine hotels & food. Exten. 
to Spain. June 19 — Aug. 27 
Chester L. Dean, Instructor of History 
4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 














THRILL TO EUROPE & 


Mediterranean World. Greek civi- 
liz., Nr. East, Holy Land plus 
Passion Play. Carefree travel, sea 
& air, free time. Grad. study if 
des. Ist Cl. arr. by Cartan Travel. 
i or send for FOLDER 


DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27 CT, Calif. 
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to instill cultural understandings 
with a view toward breaking down 
the barriers among nations. 

Special attention should be given 
to language study throughout the 
school curriculum. 

Special curricula should be de- 
veloped for the preparation of career 
travelers. 
© That United States citizens, individ- 
ually and collectively, study and at- 
tempt to improve, their role as hosts to 
foreign visitors. 

As individuals, it appears that we 
must be willing to give more freely 
of our time in order to extend to 
visitors that genuine hospitality 
which they feel is lacking. 

As communities, we need to be- 

come acquainted with our existing 
facilities for entertaining foreign vis- 
itors, to coordinate these facilities, 
and to supplement them when nec- 
essary. 
e That provision be made, through 
grants from a foundation, if possible, 
for systematic inquiry into various aspects 
of international travel. Some needed 
areas of research are: 

a. Existing travel-study programs, 
their effectiveness and their possible 
future development; 

b. The problems of international 
travel and means of their solution; 

c. The psycho-social impact of 
travel upon the traveler. 


e That the administration of regula- 
tions covering the training and cre- 
dentialling of teachers of foreign 
languages be reevaluated so as to 
eliminate unnecessary restrictive 
practices and regulations. 

e That the fourfold program of lan- 
guage instruction suggested by the 
Modern Languages Association of 
America be adopted as a guideline 
and that the order of steps in the 
teaching and learning of foreign lan- 
guages include: (a) understanding, 
(b) speaking, (c) reading, (d) writing. 
e That the commendable efforts 
which have lately been made to- 
wards strengthening the position of 
foreign languages in the training of 
members of the foreign and consular 
services of the United States be con- 
tinued and intensified. 

e That the study of at least one for- 
eign language be pursued long 
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enough to insure a real mastery of 
the language and ability to com- 
municate in it with ease. 

e That foreign languages be not 
taught in a vacuum, but that cultural 
and general values be always taught 
at the same time. 

We recommend, in particular, that 
teachers of foreign languages acquire 
a broad cultural background of the 
language or languages which they 
teach so that they will be enabled to 
transmit attitudes of genuine respect 
and sympathetic appreciation of the 
foreign people and its culture to their 
students.” 

A review of six months of work on 
the plans for and the development of 
San Diego Citizen Consultations on 
UNESCO, would not be complete 
without an evaluation of the job and 
an enthusiastic expression of appreci- 
ation to all the people involved in 
the task. The evaluation was of bene- 
fit to the U.S. Commission and its 
staff, to other communities planning 
such a project and to San Diegans in- 
terested in further development of 
UNESCO activities and related proj- 
ects. 

These points in the evaluation of 
the project are of particular interest 
to teachers: 


San Diego’s Attitude Toward 
UNESCO 


In view of past unhappy experi- 
ences with UNESCO activities in 
Southern California, there was no 
little concern, particularly among 
school people, that the results of the 
project might be detrimental rather 
than beneficial. 

This concern proved unjustified, 
for there was no criticism of the 
project nor of UNESCO at any time 
or by any individual or group that 
chose to express itself. This healthy 
attitude proves that times have 
changed. 


Timing of the Project: 

In this day of many concerns and 
many activities, there seems to be no 
opportune time for a project of this 
sort. Locally, we had little choice but 
to proceed forthwith when the in- 
vitation was proffered; but we did so 
in the face of many major community 
drives. 
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I: San Diego, as in many other 
communities, the same leaders are 
repeatedly called upon to work on 
all community projects. So it was not 
uncommon to hear: “We are inter- 
ested and wish you well; we would 
willingly join you, if there is no work 
involved.” 

San Diego State College: 

The host sponsor provided all plan- 
ning and organization service, the 
use of its facilities, public relations 
and general social hours. 

The civic responsibility, devoted 
service and unflinching efforts of 
some 20 professors and administra- 
tors of the several departments and 
divisions in effect made the project 
successful. 

Participating Agencies: 

Actively cooperating agencies in 
the community included California 
Western University, the University 
of California at La Jolla, the Omega 
Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
and the American Association for the 
United Nations. 

Great assistance, though unofficial, 
came from the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, the A.A.U.W., the League 
of Women Voters, the Chinese com- 
munity. The Oriental Students Club 
of San Diego State College assisted 
in both plenary sessions. 

San Diego city and county teachers 
associations were enthusiastic in their 
assistance, particularly through their 
international relations committees 
and through the membership of 
former exchange teachers. 

The project was not sponsored offi- 
cially by any local government 
agency—city, county or school dis- 
tricts-though the mayors of San 
Diego and Chula Vista and several 
school superintendents aided in the 
planning. A county supervisor and 
the district attorney were the only 
active government officials. 

Particularly gratifying was the 
opinion so generally expressed at the 
final plenary session that “we must 
go on with this sort of thing.” And, 
While there is no intention on the 
part of the college to prolong this 
project until participants weary of it, 
the effects of the project will con- 
tine in other projects already 
pla ined. * 
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editorial postscript 


AS DISCUSSIONS in this issue of the Journal clearly in- 
dicate, there is no agreement on the basic structure 
defining a profession. Most teachers believe that, given 
certain qualifications, teaching is or can be a profession. 
But other observers, grandly sweeping away the societal 
character of public education, say “teachers should use 
the medical profession as a model.” 

Myron Lieberman’s book, The Future of Public Educa- 
tion, published last month by University of Chicago, de- 
clares that “nonprofessional determination of the curric- 
ulum is as unthinkable as nonprofessional determination 
of the techniques of brain surgery.” Lieberman thinks 
schools will improve when teachers take charge. Im- 
provement to this author is a teacher’s world in which 
parents and the community would even be denied a 
chance to peek through the keyhole. 

Obviously Lieberman was not examining the record 
of the California Teachers Association when he wrote, 
as reported in Time, February 1, “teachers have mis- 
educated the public very effectively, by their spineless 
abdication of professional autonomy, by their failure to 
enforce high standards for entry and performance, by 
their political impotence, and by their moral evasion.” 

On each count the critic would have found in the 
CTA program an exception to his generalization. The 
Susanville case, a result of CTA’s professional standards 
movement, demonstrates enforcement of high standards. 
Year after year CTA has demonstrated its political ef- 
fectiveness, both in Sacramento and in the field. Clearly 
there is demonstration of acceptance of moral respon- 
sibility in the acts of CTA’s State Council of Education 
and the pronouncements of its Educational Policy Com- 
mission. 

If a composite of all the critics’ standards were as- 
sumed to be an adequate definition of professional status 
for teachers, they would find their answers in the speech 
by Dr. Arthur F. Corey delivered in Trenton, N.J. in 
June, 1957. “Our Challenge, Leadership Toward Pro- 
fessional Maturity,” was a description of a stabilized 
preeminent profession for teachers and its mechanics 
were then being realized. In three years there have been 
no miracles of “arriving” but the Association has turned 
from the blueprints to lay the stones of a lasting structure. 


“WHAT MOST PEOPLE, young or old, want is not 
merely security or comfort or luxury—although they are 
glad enough to have these. They want meaning in their 
lives. I€ their era and their culture and their leaders do 
not or cannot offer them great meanings, great objec- 
tives, great convictions, then they will settle for shallow 
and trivial meanings.” 
—Pursuit of Excellence 


THE SENATE on February 4 passed S 8, which would 
provide $1,834,000,000 of Federal money for teacher 
salaries and school building construction. By a voto of 
51-34, including aye votes by California Senators Tho inas 
H. Kuchel (Rep.) and Clair Engle (Dem.), the Senate 
approved the McNamara-Hart bill, including the vital 
NEA-sponsored Clark-Monroney amendment. 

The school measure was sent to the House, where a 
$4 billion school bill cleared the Education Committee 
last year but has since been stymied in the Rules 
Committee. 

In the skirmishing before final passage, a Democrat- 
sponsored amendment proposing $1 billion a year indefi- 
nitely lost by a 44-44 vote, with the Vice President 
casting a no vote. 

The bill passed by the Senate had these important 
features: (1) States have freedom of choice between 
teacher salaries and school construction. (2) The amount 
of money authorized is based on the number of school- 
age children, multiplied by $20 each year. (California 
would get $50,382,000 under this formula.) (3) Grants to 
the states would be made on the basis of the number of 
school-age children in relation to the per capita income 
in that state. (4) An equalization formula would require 
the states to match federal grants on a sliding formula 
after the first year. (5) Federal control of school policy 
is clearly prohibited. (6) The bill provides only for 
1960-61 and 1961-62. 




















Federal support is not yet the law of the land; Con- 
gressmen must not be permitted to forget that the 
people want an acceptable finance measure passed by 
the House this year. 







TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS again refused to lease their 
plates for recommended basic texts to the California state 
printing plant. Ginn & Co. and Allyn & Bacon, whose 
elementary readers were approved by the state curricu- 
lum commission, said they would sell nearly 2% million 
books at discount but they would not lease their plates 
for production by the state. Bids were opened February 
9 from 22 publishers, nine of whom own books recom- 
mended by the Curriculum Commission. On the basis of 
the bidding about two-thirds of the 7,910,000 volumes 
requested by the Commission would be purchased out 
of the state. It was expected that policy concerning the 
long hassle over textbook printing would be decided 
by the State Board of Education when it meets in Long 
Beach March 10-11. 



















Is the security of 150 union printers at the state 
printing plant more important than the educational 
welfare of 21/, million elementary pupils? 


of 












J. WILSON MCKENNEY, Evitor 
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